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L  Service  for  uix'UCLors 
Of  "/cncn's  Radio  Progranis 


civili/;n  food  outlook 

Now  that  tho  year's  in  the  lest  quarter  stretch,  yc 
listeners  may  bo  interested  in  knov;ing  how  nuch  food' 
they'll  £"ot.    The  '.7ar  Food  udininistration' s  Office  of 
Distribution  says  that  the  share  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts going  to  the  folks  at  hone  the  rest  of  1944  will 
be  enough  to  provide  substantial  and  nutritious  diets. 
There'll  be  less  dairy  prcdi'cts  and  pork  than  were  on 
the  i.iarkot  the  last  quarter  of  1943... but  these  reduc- 
tions will  be  offset  by  ample  supplies  of  ..lost  staple 
foods.    Taking  the  co.Tioditics  one  at  a  tine  we  find: 

me.;t 


Apprcxii'.iatoly  4,180  nillicn  pounds  have  been  allocated  to  civilians  for 
the  October  through  December  period.    That's  about  50  nillion  pounds  less 
than  during  the  past  three  months.    Very  small  quantities  of  the  top  grades 
of  beef  will  be  available.    This  doesn't  need  to  make  any  difference  in 
the  diet  though,  because  lower  grade  meat  ( comer cial  and  utility)  is  as 
nutritious  as  the  higher  grades.    Tho  utility  grade's  lean  and  not  as 
satisfactory  when  prepared  by  familiar  roasting  and  broiling  methods, 
but  it  does  lend  itself  to  braising  or  pot-roast  methods  of  preparation. 
The  trick's  in  knov/ing  hov/  to  prepare  it  properly. 

There  v/cn't  be  as  mnch  pork  available  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
as  homemakers  bough-'   x'l  the  last  3  months  of  1943  and    the    first  part 
of  1944,    The  amount  of  lamb    and  mutton  v;ill  also  be  less  than  con- 
sumption in  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago.    However,  for  1944  as  a  whole, 
neat  cons\ir.ipticn  will  be  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1934,  v/ith  a  per 
capita  consumption  presently  estimated  at  more  than  141  pounds. 


War  food  Admlnisirafion 
Qff'mofOhfribuiion 
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D/ilRY  PRODUCTS 


In  the  last  quarter  of  1944  civilian  supplies  of  dairy  products  will  be 
smaller  than  those  in  the  same  period    last  year,  except  for  some  in- 
crease in  condensed  skira  milk  and  substantial  increases  in  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids. 


Fluid  milk  supplies  are  expected  to  be  short  of  demand  in  many  milk  mar- 
keting areas.    Lnd  dealers'  quotas  may  have  to  be  dropped  below  100  per- 
cent of  their  June  1943  sales.    (That's  the  base  period  for  determining 
the  amount  of  milk  dealers  may  now  sell).    If  there's  a  change  in  quotas 

it'll  be  due  to  high  military  require- 
ments. The  Army  has  requested  50  per- 
cent more  evaporated  milk,  more  than 
twice  as  much  whole  milk  powder,  and 
increased  quantities  of  cheddar  cheese 
over  last  year.  Light  cream  will  also 
continue  short. 

Butter  supplies  will  become  tighter  as 
production  has  been  running  about  10 
percent  below  last  year.    Ls  the  butter 
allocation's  now  figured,  the  civilian 
supply,  if  distributed  equally,  would 
pounds  per  capita  on  the  October  through  December 
quarter  as  compared  with  2.9  pounds  (consujned)  in  the  same  period  last 
year. 


amount  to  about  2.8 


liThole  Milk  Cheese  will  continue  limited  on  /^jnerican  tables  because 
military  and  Lend-Lea.se  needs  are  still  high.    The  civilian  allocation 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  remains  as  it  was  the  last  three  months,,, 155 
million  pounds. 

Cottae-e  Cheese  may  be  more  ample  in  those    areas  where  there  are  large 
local  supplies  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids.    The  'Jar  Food  /idministration 
has  removed    the  quotas  now  on  the  amount  of  cottage  cheese  that  can  be 
made.    There  aro  good  supplies  of  skim  milk,  although  butter  fat  con- 
tinues short. 


POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

The  remaining  months  of  the  year  see  the  seasonal  lov/ 
production  period  for  eggs,  but  supplies  of  shell  eggs 
for  civilians  in  the  last  three  months  of  1944  will  be 
as  large  as  they  were  in  1943.    Some  of  the  eggs  will 
be  coming  from  storage  stocks.    There'll  be  plenty  of 
Grade  B  and  C  eggs  available  to  civilians  during  these 
three  months.    These  B  and  C  eggs  arc  as  good  for  cook- 
ing as  the  k  grade  and  are  of  the  same  approximate  food 
value , 


The  supply  of  chickens  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  fourth  period 
of  1943.    upproximatoly  20  percent  less  chickens  were  raised  this  year 
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than  last,  but  cold  stora£e  holdinfs  are  hifh  and  nay  be  available  to  off- 
set part  of  the  reduced  marketings. 

Production  of  turkeys  in  1944 's  nov;  estimated  to  be  over    8  percent  above 
that    of  .1943.    Militaryf  oquireaents  are  higher  this  year... so  the  supply 
available  for  civilians  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1944  will  be  only  a  little 
larger  than  in  1943 • 

'  •  FuT3  ;.ND  OILS 

/i.11  types  of  edible  fats  and  oils  (excluding  butter)  are  expected  to  be 
anple    to  fill  civilian  demands. 


VEGET/.BLES 


Leafy,  green  and  yellow  vegetables  will  be 
in  good  supply.    Sweet  and  Irish  potatoes 
are  expected  to  be  adequate,  although  tho 
crops  of  these  are  not  as  large  as  last  year.| 
The  indicated  crop  cf  late  suiimier  onions  is 
51    percent  larger  than  the  near  average 

crop  of  1943  and  exceeds  the  previous  high  production,  of 
1939  by  slightly  more  than  3  r.illicn  sacks.    During' the 
next  fev/  months,  onions  of  the  sweet  Spanish  variety  frora 
the  Western  States  will  be  particularly  plentiful  and 
should  be  recommended  to  the  homemaker.    Large  stocks  of  ., 
storage  onions  will  be- coming  to  tho  market  at  the  first 
of  the  year,  .     :  - 

The  removal  of  rationing  controls  from  canned  vegetables  (except  tomatoes, 
tomato  juice  and  tomato  catsup)  is  expected  to  mean  that  homemakers  .will 
use  more  canned  vegetables  in  tho  fourth  quarter  of  1944  than  for  the  ..cor- 
responding quarter  of    1943 J    Moreover,  consumers  bought  heavily  during 
the  early  sur:ner  months  when  most  canned  vegetables  were  point  free  and 
some  of  these  purchases  remain'  on  pantry  shelves.    Large  supplementary 
supplies  v;ill  also  be  available  in  the  form  of  home  canned  vegetables. 
Particularly  significant  is  the  home  canning  of  tomatoes  and  green  beans. 
Civilians  supplies  of  frozen  vegetables  for  the  coming  quarter  will  bo 
about  the  same  as  for  last  year. 


FRUITS 


Fresh  citrus  fruit  during  the  fall  and  winter  quarters  v/ill  equal  and  per- 
haps exceed  the  favorable  supplies  of  last  year.    Except  for  /i.rizona  grape- 
fruit, the  citrus  crop  conditions  surpass  those  of  last  year. 

tipples,  pears  and  grapes  are  the  major  deciduous  fruits  for  the  coming 
quarter,  and  all  v/ill  be  more  plentiful  than  a  year  ago.    Favorable  prices 
and  a  generally  tight  storage  situation  will  tend  to  encourage  early  mar- 
keting cf  both  the  apple  and  pear  crops.    Fresh  cranberries  will  bo  about 
60  percent  short  of  last  year,  and  with  tho  Lrny  getting  a  large  share, 
civilians  can  expect  limited  supplies  on  the  market, 
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However,  civilian  supplies  of  bananas  may  increase 
as  much  as  15  percent  in  the  fall  quarter  because 
of  the  removal  of  shipping  restrictions  on  this  fruit. 
The  supply  of  commercially  canned  deciduous  fruits 
and  the  supply  of  frozen  fruit  v/ill  be  about  the  same 
as  the  last    quarter  of  194-3  s  but  the  greater  avail- 
ability of  fresh  fruit  this  suramer  and    fall  has  re- 
sulted in  a  larger  supply  of  home  canned  products. 

Dried  fruit  supplies  again  will  be  limited    principally  to  raisins  and 
prunes,  although  small  quantities  of  some  of  the  other  fruits  will  be 
available.    Raisin  and  dried  prune  supplies  for  civilian  use  v/ill  be 
slightly  more  plentiful  during  the  October  -  December  quarter  than  last 
year, 

C;.NE  LW  BEET  SUG/Jl 


The  sugar  situation  should  improve  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
bulk  of  the    fruit  canning  will  be  completed  and  the  demand  for  sugar 
for  this  purpose  v/ill  decline.    In  addition,  supplies  from  the  1944 
domestic  production  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar  , will 
become  available  for  distribiation. 


The  immediate  "shortage"  situation  v/e  have  been  ex- 
periencing is  not    a  shortage  of  rav/  sugar,  but  the 
inability  of  sugar  refineries  to  refine  and  distri- 
bute sugar  at  a  rate  rapid  enough  to  meet  the 
seasonal  peak  demand.    More  sugar's  used  in -the 
July-September  period  than  in  any  other  during  the 
year  because  the  bulk  of  -the  home  and  commercial 
canning's  done  during;  the  summer  months.  There'll 
be  no  reduction  in  the  level  of  the  direct  house-  , 
hold    ration,  which  provides  5  pounds  of  sugar 


every  tv/o  and  a  half  months . 


DRY  BE/.NS  ^iND  mLS 


Supplies    of  these  staple  foods  v/ill  be  sufficient  to  continue  unrati'oh- 
ed  distribution.    Dry  beans,  in  fact,  will  be  about  5  percent  more  .. 
plentiful. 


GRAIN  PRODUCTS 


The  supply  of  grain  will  be  adequate  to  meet,,, in  full .demands  fox:_ 
grain  products  for  civilian  foods  5  domestic  feed  and  industrial  rdf'qVire- 
ments  (except  for  barley  for  malt)^  unree'tricJt (3d- 'exports  (except  for  j'ice,;  , 
and  barley),  large  quantities  fbir''  relief  feeding  and  safe  year-end  stocks, 

FISH 

Supplies  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish  will  be  more  plentiful  than  in  any  'i 
corresponding  period  in  1943  and  more  than  so  far  has  been  available  in 
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1944.    With  the  success  of  our  anti- 
subnr.rine  wnrfarc,  and  the  release  of 
fishing  boats  by  the  Navy  fishing  oper- 
ations, supplies  of  fresh  and  frozen 
fish  have  been  brought  close  to  pre-v/ar 
levels.    Because  of  a  tight  cold  storage 

situation,  a  substantial  portion  of  this  supply  must  be  moved  into  con- 
suner  channels  in  the  iinncdiate  future.    Supplies  of ■  canned  fish  will 
be  snaller  this  year  than  in  the  last  quarter  of  1943. 


UNITED  N/iTIONS  V/RITE  k  FOOD  CONSTITUTION 


Representatives  froa  44  of  the  United  and  /issociated  Nations  have  just 
finished  work  on  a  constitution  which  provides  for  the  first  permanent 
international  organization  to  deal  with  long  term  problems  in  food  and 
agriculture; 

This  constitution  for  the  Food  and  /agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  is  the  work  of  the  Interim  Comission. .  .appointed  in  June  1943  by 
the  Hot  Springs  Conference. 

^Jhen  20  nations  have  accepted  the  constitution,  the 
Interim  Cor.r.iissicn  will  call  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Food  and  /agriculture  Organization,     ks  its  name 
implies,  FuO  is  a  union  of  nations  working  together 
to  meet  the  needs  cf  mankind- for  the  products  of  the 
soil  and  the  sea.    It'll  have  permanent  responsibil- 
ities on  such  long  term  problems  as  food  and  fiber, 
and  nutrition  for  peoples  throughout  the  world.  Un- 
like UNRRu,  this  organization  will  not  be  directly 
concerned  with  relief. 

How  It'll  ".Tork 

The  governing  body  of  the  FLO  will  be  a  general  Conference,  which  v/ill 
meet  at  least  once  a  year.    Each  member  nation  will  have  one  voting 
representative  in  this  conference  and  all  will  have  equal  voting  rights. 
The  constitution  provides  for  an  excutive  coi-nmittee  of  nine  to  fifteen 
members,  and  for  standing  advisory  co;:imittees  in  major  fields  of  the 
Organization's  v/ork."  The  administration  will  consist  of  a  director- 
general  who  will  be  the  responsible  head  of  the  Organization,  and  an 
international  staff    selected  for  technical  competence  in  various 
branches  of  the  work. 

The  location  of  permanent  headquarters  v/ill  be  decided  by  FuO  itself. 
Until  the  decision's  made,  the  temporary  seat  is  to  be  V/ashingtcn,  D,  C, 
Regional  offices  may  be  estdblished  at  various  parts  'o'f  the  world.    The  ■ 
Fh.0  budget  for  the  first  yeSr  is  set  at  two  and  a  half    million  dollars," 
with  member -nations  paying'  according  to  their  relative  economic  ability. 

Representatives  who 'have  drawn  up -the  constitution 'believe  there's  no 
better  fooal  point  for  lasting  international  collaboration  than  on  the'  -  • 
problem  of  food,  because  it  directly  affects  the  lives  of  over  two  thou- 
sand million  people. 
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"PEPPEMINTEP"  IN  U.S.;..  .   '    '    '    .  ; 

^   /f^^  Even  supplies  of  that  old-fashione'cl  flavorina,  I'.'pep- 
perraint . ,  .have  been  affected  by  the  war.  ; ,.  -  *' 

(^p^''   Before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  ijnerica  grow  oinB-^''' ■ )  ■■ 
'  ,  enough  of  this  pungent,  aromatic  mint'  to  neet  tha-  -^ ' 
necessary  demands  for.flAvpring  ,in  confect ions chew-' - 
ing  gun,  dentifric9S /an4  "pharmaceuticals .  Menthol*'., 
•which  is  extracted. from  peppermint  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  pf  cough  ne'dicinos,  liniments  and  cigarettes 
...was  imported  from  China  and  Japan  prior  to  the  war. 

With  these  supplies  of  mcthol  cut  off,  the  War  Food 
/■administration  asked  /imerican  farmers  to  increase  '  '  ;•■ 

production  of  peppermint.    To  see  that  available  '  ' 

supplies  vi/ent    as  far  as  possible,  industrial        "  ./ 
users  were- allocated  cer:ji^in' quantities  of  .  oil 'of  ^ 
peppermint .based  on  the  amount. they  used  in  1941,  ; 

Peppermint  Stateg-vf  -.  "' 

States  now  leading  in  the  growing  of  peppermint  are  Michiga^h^,  Indiana, 
Oregon,  V/ashington,  California  and  Ohio.    Production  this  year  for  ^iil- 
of    peppermint  is  expected    to  reach  Ij.144,000  pounds  =    In  the  eight 
years  between  1935  ^^'^  1942  -the vfiv^jraga  .production  was  slightly  over 
one  million  pounds  a  year.    Increaeod'. production  in  1944  has  made 
larger  quotas  possible  for  industrial  users. 


CORN  CH/iTIER  '  " 

Add  this  to  your  historical  data  oip  .foods.    Corn... one  of  our  many  her- 
itages from  the  Indians,,,is  a  part ' of  "tijo  .history  of  /imerican  civili- 
zation.   One  of  the  oldest  of  known  foods .  o  ..'grains  of  corn  have  been 
found  by  archeologists  even  in  ancient  tombs  in  Mexico  and  Peru.., 
tombs  said  to  have  been  sealed  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 

Indians  were  cultivating  large  areas  of  corn  vi^hen  the  first  of  the 
English  settlers  founded  Jamestown, . .and "when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  in  1621.    From  the  Indians,  these  first  [jiiericans  learned  to 
plant,  fertilize  and  cultivate  this  grain... a  food  that  kept  them  and 
their  animals  from  starvation  during  their  first  few  years  in  this - 
country. 

The  term  "maize"  originated  when  these" early  settlers  attempted  to 
pronounce  the  Indian  name  used  to  designat-e  the"  gr'ain.    But .according 
to  a  custom  of  the  Old  'Jorld.  of .  calling  any  small  grain  "corn,"  these 
people  soon  dropped  the  Indian  name  in  preference  to  corn.'    It's  been 
known  by  many  another  name ..  .Turkish  corn... Roman    'wheat',  ..Sicilian- •'■ 
Vi/heat, , .Indian  v/heat ,.  .Spanish  wheat ,.  .Barbary  v/heat . .  .Guin®-a-  w'heat..i 
and  Egyptian  wheat,  .  .      ■      .  '  '  ■    '  ' ' 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 


Most  attractive  of  dinner  table  center-pieces  these  fall  days  are  fruit 
bov;ls .filled  with  fresh  fruit  that  can  be  eaten  for  a  healthful  des- 
sert at  the  end  of  the  r.ieal,    »ind  apples ..  .colorful  and  popular  with 
everyone  froc  Junior  to  Grandfather .. .should  be  taking  a  prominent  place 
in  those  fruit  bowls  these  days.    They're  the  most  plentiful  of  fresh 
fruits  currently .. .with  large    supplies  of  reasonably  priced  eating 
apples. .  .naiJLoly  Grines  Golden  and  Delicious .,  .available ,  Cooking 
apples,  too,  including  Rone  Boau-fes  and  Northv/estern  Greenings,  are  in 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

Citrus  fruit  is  coning  into  its  own  again  as  the  Vitanin  C  replenisher 
for  your  listeners*  ncnus.    Increasing  supplies  of  both  oranges  and 
grapefruit  arc  coning  to  market  from  Florida  citrus  groves... and  there 're 
still  light  supplies  of  California  oranges  on  Southern  markets,    k  few 
grapes,  at  prices  not  too  high  for  an  occasional  treat,  are  selling  in 
most  sections.    und...as  a  prelude  to  the  holiday  season. . .light  supplies 
of  cranberries  are  beginning  to  make  an  appearance  at  markets. 

Vegetable  staples  of  potatoes .. .crbbage .. .onions .. .and  greens  top  the 
list  for  best  buys  of  the  v/eek  at  the  fresh  vegetable  markets.  Plenty 
of  Irish  potatoes  continue  selling  at  mere  than  reasonable  prices, 
while  sweet  potatoes  are  increasing  steadily  in  supplies,  and  selling 
at  prices  that  fit  a  modest  budget.    Onions,  of  course;  though  the 
Victory  Food  Selection  on  that  pungent  food's  over,  continue  in  heavy 
supply,  and  the  price  is    even  lov;er  than  it's  been.    Cabbage  is  plentiful. 
It's  cheap... and  novemont  from  market  to  your  homemaker's  kitchens  is 
sloY/,  despite  its  many  uses  as  a  hot  vegetable  dish,  or  served  raw  in 
salads. 

Field  peas  are  in  adequate  supplies .. .as  are  butter  beans  and  pole 
beans.    Snap  beans,  though  their  peak  season  is  past,  continue  in 
plentiful  supplies.     Plenty  of  tomatoes  of  fair  quality  are  selling  at 
slightly  cheaper  prioes    than  they  wore  last  v/eek.    Greens .. .including 
collards  and  turnip  greens... are  increasing  towards  their  peak  v/inter 
season. 


*  * 

^  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  * 

*  suppi:.e3  and  movenents  of  fresh  fruits  and  * 

*  vegetables.    It's  advisable  to  check  on  local  * 

*  markets  to  make  sure  these  products  are  * 

*  available  in  your  community.  * 

*  * 


1 
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Atlanta  3»  Georgia 
October  14,  1944 


Radio  Round'up 


A  Service  for  Directors 
Of  'i7omen's  Radio  Programs 


SOYA  BREAD  FOR  GREECE 


Ships  that  carry  soybean  products  from  America  to 
our  Allies  and  friendly  nations  across  the  seas 
carry  a  weapon  that  fights  the  ravages  of  war. 

Soybeans  are  rich  in  fat  and  protein.  Children 
need  protein  to  grow.    Healthy  adults  and  children 
need  protein  to  stay  healthy.     And  run-down  bodies 
need  protein  to  regain  health  and  build  up  resis- 
tance to  disease. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  Greece  has  requested 
soya  flour  from  this  country.    And  through  the 
Sv/edish-S\viss  Relief  Commission,  we're  now  send- 
ing them  250  tons  a  month. 


When  the  request  for  soya  products  for  Greece  came  to  the  Office  of  Dis- 
tribution, War  Food  Administration,  it  was  thought  that  a  recipe  should 
go  with  the  soya  so  that  the  best  use  of  the  product  could  be  made.  Soya 
specialists  in  the  War  Food  Administration  recommended  that  the  soya  flour 
be  used  in  making  bread. , .along  with  wheat  flour  milled  in  Greece.    So  a 
formula  was  set  up.    Then  the  bread  had  to  be  baked  under  conditions  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  those  in  Greece,    The  War  Food  Administration  con- 
tacted two  small  Greek-operated  bakeries ..  .one  in  Rochester,  Nev;  York, 
and  another  in  Washington,  D.  C , . . .both  of  which  bake  hearth  bread  in  the 
same  manner  as  bakers  do  in  Greece. 

The  purpose  of  the  baking  experiments  was  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread  that 
would  compare  in  odor,  texture,  color  and  flavor  to  the  wheat  loaf... 
used  by  the  Greeks. «. and  yet  give  the  added  nutrition  of  soya.  Standard 
hearth  loaves  were  made  first  of  whole  v/heat  flour  comparable  to  the  flour 
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milled  in  Greece.    Then  loaves  were  made  with  5  percent  of  the  whole 
wheat  flour  substituted  v/ith  soya,  and  agaih  with  10  percent  of  the  flour 
substituted  with  soya.    No  change  was  made  in  the  amount  of  yeast  and 
v/ater . 


Tests  in  Baking 


The  first  of  the  two  baking  tests  was  run  in  the  Rochester  bakery.  The 
three  types  of  bread  vi/ere  baked  according  to  formula  by  the  Greek  baker 
in  a  hearth-type  oven.    These  samples  were  taste-tested  in  the  home  of 
the  baker  where  his  80  year  old  mother,  and  mother-in-law  live.  These 
elderly  women  lived  in  Greece  most  of  their  lives  and  said  that  the  bread 
compared  very  favorably  to  that  of  their  native  country.    They  said  the 
addition  of  soya  had  not  changed  the  flavor. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  in  Washington,  D,  C.  based  on  changes 
thought  necessary  after  the  Rochester  test.    The  bakery  v/as  owned  by  a 
man  whose  family  in  Greece  have  not  been  heard  from  in  over  three  years. 
For  this  reason,  the  baker  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  test  as  a 
service  to  the  people  of  his  native  land. 

. . .And  What  ^  They  Found 

In  contrasting  the  three  types  of  Greek  bread. . .without  soya,  with  5  per- 
cent soya  and  10  percent  soya... there  was  not    enough  difference  found  to 
affect  taste-acceptability.    Several  food  specialists  from  the  War  Food 
Administration,  UNRRA,  and  FEA  -who  tried  the  samples  preferred  the  bread 
with  10  percent  soya. 

There's  protein  in  wheat  flour  as  well  as  in  soya,  but  when  the  two 
flours  are  combined,  they  provide  a  product  that's  superior  nutritionally. 

Soya  for  Greece  will  also  be  shipped  as  an  ingredient  in  stev/s,  spaghetti 
and  dry  soup  mixes. 

The  amount  of  soy-enriched  soups,  stews  and  spaghetti  now  shipped  is  suf- 
ficient to  provide  about  four  servings  a  month  to  every  Greek  citizen. 


FISH  ON  ICE 


Total  stocks  of  fish  now  in  commercial  storage  in  the 
Midwest,  Nevir  England,  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf 
States  have  reached  an  all-time  high.    The  inventory 
in  September  totaled  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
million  pounds , 

Previously  the  largest  quantity  of  fish  ever  reported 
in  storage  was  11?  million  pounds... the  amount  held 
on  December  1,  1941,  With  the  submarine  threat  smash- 
ed and  v/ith  the  return  of  more  fishing  vessels  to  the 
industry  from  our  Navy,  the  fishermen  of  this  country 
have  made  an  all-out  effort  to  see  that  Americans  get 
plenty  of  protein  food. 
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However,  there's  a  "catch"  to  this  large  stock  on 
hand.    The  heavy  catches  are  normally  made  in  the 
fall  months.    New  shipments  of  fish  will  be  coming 
in  to. our  ports  and  there'll  be  no  storage  space 
for  them  since  available  freezers  are  just  about 
filled  to  capacity.    Now's  the  time  for  home- 
makers  to  be  placing  orders  for  mackerel. . .whiting 
, . .cod, . .haddock. . .rosef ish. . .croakers . . .flound- 
ers ..  .hake.  .  .lake  herring. . .and  other  fish. 

The  holdings  of .mackerel  total  over  11  million  pounds,  compared  with  an 
average  stock  at  this  time  of  7  million  pounds.    Holdings  of  whiting  in- 
creased by  3  million  pounds  during  August.    Salmon  stocks  are  up  about  4 
million  pounds  in  the  same  month,  though  this  is  about  the  normal  seasonal 
increase.    There's  also  an  ample  supply  of  halibut. 

Fresh  Water  Varieties 

Among  fresh  water  species,  stocks  of  frozen  lake  herring  are  about  six 
times  as  large  as  last  year  and  the  nev/  herring  season's  only  a  few  v/eeks 
distant.    Whitefish,  blue  pike,  lake  trout  and  most  other  lake  and  river 
species  also  shov/  increases  over  last  year. 

Fishery  products  provide  a  variety  and  quality  of  nutrition  factors  found 
in  few  foods.    They're  excellent  sources  of  protein,  are  rich  in  vitamins, 
and  contain  minerals  both  in  quantity  and  variety.    Some  fish  also  contain 
considerable  fat.    Because  of  the  medium  in  which  fish  live,  tough  strong 
muscles  are  not  necessary  and  consequently  the  flesh  is  tender. 

You  may  wish  to  check  on  local  supplies  and  then  suggest  on  your  program 
recipes  for  using  our  bountiful  supply  of  salt  and  fresh  water  fish. 


EXTENDED  ENGAGmiENT  FOR  ONIONS 


Onions  are  still  plentiful,  though  they  ceased  to 
be  a  Victory  Food  Selection  October  7.  Harvesting 
in  the  western  producing  areas  of  sweet,  mild  type 
onions  will  continue  through  October.    This  variety 
of  onion*s  marketed  largely  during  the  period  from 
September  through  February.    Other  varieties .in- 
cluding Yellow  Globes  from  the  Northern  areas... 
are  in  fairly  heavy  supply  until  March, 

Because  many  of  the  yellow  or  storage  type  onions 
can  be  held  until  spring,  now's  the  time  to  make 
use  of  the  sv/eet,  more  purishable  onions.  These 
are  familiar  as  the  garnish  that  goes  along  with 
hamburger  and  bun.  Their  flavor  also  recommends 
them  for  stews,  boiling  and  general  use. 
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FAT  SALVAGE  CAI/iPAIGN  CONTINUES 

As  drops  of  water  make  the  mighty  ocean,  so 
every  teaspoon  of  used  kitchen  fat  salvaged 
in  American  households  adds  to  the  reservoir 
of  tallow  and  grease  needed  by  this  country  in 
the  coming  year. 

Perhaps  homemakers  have  thought  that,  with  lard 
and  cooking  oils  off  the  ration  list,  they  can 
let  up  on  their  salvage  efforts.    Well,  lard 
v/as  taken  off  rationing  in  March  solely  because 
heavy  seasonal  hog  slaughterings  temporarily 
boosted  the  supply.    Storage  space  at  that 
time  was  limited  and  being  used  to  capacity. 
Other  cooking  oils  were  removed  from  rationing  in  April  because  they  are 
largely  interchangeable  with  lard. 

Now  there's  as  great  a  need  as  ever  for  salvaged  fat. 
For  the  year  beginning  October  1,  our  total  supply 
of  edible  and  inedible  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to 
shrink.    Lard  production  may  drop  as  much  as  a  bil» 
lion  pounds  this  coming  year.    Along  with  the  de- 
cline in  domestic  production  of  fats  and  oils  there's 
no  hope  for  increased  imports.    Europe's  demand  will 
be  large  for  some  time    to  come.    And  we  cannot 
look  to  the  Orient  for  any  quantity  until  after  the 
Japanese  are  driven  from  the  Philippines,  Malaya 
and  the  East  Indies, 

Saving  on  the  Homefront 

One  \vay  we  can  add  to  our  supply  is  through  home  salvage  efforts »  The 
fat  salvage  campaign  in  the  past  tv;elve  months  brought  in  one  hundred 
and  eighty  million  pounds  of  fat.    Still,  it's  estimated  that  five 
hundred  million  pounds  of  fats  are  v;asted  annually  in  households  and 
eating  places.    If  we  could  salvage  230  million  pounds  of  used  kitchen 
fats  it'd  be  the  equivalent  to  the  lard  from  7  million  head  of  hogs, 
or  the  tallow  from  the  slaughter  of  about  3  million  head  of  cattle. 

Homemakers  get  four  cents  and  two  red  points  for  every  pound  of  salvage 
fat  they  turn  in  to  their  butcher.    From  the  butcher,  salvaged  fats  go 
into  a  general  pool  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease.    Of  this  supply 
about  a  fourth  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lubricants,  fatty  acids 
and  for  other  industrial  purposes.    The  balance  goes  into  soap.  Nor 
is  that  soap  needed  for  cleansing  purposes  only.    Non-cleansing  soaps 
are  used  in  scores  of  industrial  processes.    In  fact,  one  fourth  of 
our  soap  is  used  for  military  purposes  and  in  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic rubber.    Glycerine,  vital  in  explosives,  is  a  by-product  of  the 
manufacture  of  both  fatty  acids  and  soap. 

Salvaged  fats  can  supply  at  least  a  tenth  of  our  needed  inedible 
animal  fats>.    So  every  American  homemakor's  doing  her  bit  tovTard  final 
victory  when  she  turns  in  a  pound  of  kitchen  fat« 
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ARIvlY  STILL  BUYING  TURKEYS 


Until  the  Quartermaster  Corps  has  obtain- 
ed 60  million  pounds  of  turkey  for  the 
armed  forces,  civilians  will  find  few  birds 
on  the  market.    The  poultry  now  being 
bought  is  needed  to  supply  dinners  on  thre 
holidays  for  our  fighting  men  and  Y/omen. 

So  the  V/ar  Food  Administration. .  .working 
with  the  army  on  this  purchase. . .issued 
V/ar  Food  Order  No,.106..  This  order  re- 
quires processors  in  the  major  produc- 
ing areas  to  set  aside  for  government 
purchase  all  turkeys  that  meet  army  require 
ments.    As  soon  as  the  desired  amount's 
bought,  this  order  v/ill  be  terminated. 

Last  year  our  service  men  and  women  in 
all  theaters  of  war  had  turkey  on 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Day.    The  special  menu  symbolized 
traditional  holidays  at  home,  and  for 
this  reason  American  turkeys  are  going 
abroad  again  this  year. 


THE  W  OF  GOVERNEffiNT-OWMED  FOODS 


Food  production  during  1944  is  expected  to  be  almost  40  percent  above 
pre-Vifar  levels,    Follov/ing  closely  this  expanded  program  comes  Govern- 
ment buying  and  supply  schedules.    The  Quarter- 
master Corps  buys  much  of  the  food  for  our 
military  forces.    Purchases  by  the  army  are 
large  because  there  must  be  food  reserves  for 
each  man  overseas-.    This  means  supplies  in 
'""^this  country,  in  military  depots  overseas,  and 
in  transit.    There  m'^st  also  be  food  for  emer- 
gency feeding  in  liberated  countries. 


The  War  Food  Administration  buys  food  for  our 
Allies,  Territories,  UNRRA,  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  war  programs.    Also,  certain  amounts  of 
food  have  been  bought  by  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration to  support  producer  prices. 

At  a  recent  meeting  with  people  in  the  food  industry  (October  9  in 
New  York),  Lee  Marshall,  Director  of  Distribution  in  the  ?/ar  Food  Ad- 
ministration, told  that  the  WA  now  has  a  "v;orking".  inventory  of  tv/o 
million  tons  of  food  v;orth  about  6OO  million  dollars.    This  food  owned 
by  the  V/FA  does  not  include  army  owned  stocks. 


Government  Supplies 


In  this  inventory  arc  19  million  pounds  of  frozen  meats.  Most  of  this 
is  pork,  and,., large  as  the  figure  seems. ..it's  only  equivalent  to  the 
amount  shipped  under  lend-lease  in  15  days  during  August.  There 're  50 
million  pounds  of  cured  meats .another  month's  supply, 

At  present,  a  little  less  than  5  million  pounds  of  butter  are  ovmed  by 
the  War  Food  Administration. , .in  addition  to  23  million  pounds  of 
Carter's    Spread  and  about  4  million  pounds  of  butter  oil*    Most  of 
this  is  for  shipment  to  the  Russian  army  this  v/inter.    On  a  yearly 
basis,  U,  S.  civilians  get  80  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  butter  made 
in  this  country.    Our  army  gets  15  out  of  every  100  pounds  and  the 
Russian  forces  get  the  other  five. 

The  90  million  pounds  of  cheese  ovmed  by  the  WFk  are  about  a  three 
month's  supply  for  lend-lease  needs.    These  supplies  v/ere  stored  from 
last  spring  and  summer  production. 

And  Still  More  Food 

The  shell  eggs  ovmed  by  the  WFA  amount  to  slight- 
ly loss  than  one  million  cases.    These  eggs  were 
not  bought  for  ?/ar  needs,  but  to  support  pro- 
ducer prices.    These  stocks .like  other  support 
price  purchases .. .will  be  sold  in  consumer  chan* 
nels  in  this  country  v;hen  the  market's  able  to 
absorb  them.    Those  which  the  market  cannot  aJo-r 
sorb  will  be  diverted  to  school  lunch  programs 
and  public  institutions. 

Most  of  the  dried  eggs  in  WFA  storage  are  for  v/ar  requirements.  The 
stocks  now  total  close  to  100  million  pounds  and  mean  an  eight-month 
supply  for  lend-lease  deliveries.    There  are  38^  iniHion  pounds  of 
frozen  eggs.    These  will  be  sold  to  driers,  bakers,  confectioners  and 
other  trade  groups . 

Foods  in  Dry  Storage 

In  dry  storage,  Wk  has  less  than  100  million  pounds  of  canned  meats. 
Both  military  and  lend-lease  programs  call  for  large  amounts,  so  the 
amount  in  storage  is  only  about  a  tv/o-month  supply*    There  are  38"  cases 
of  evaporated  milk.. .about  a  four-month  supply,' because  war  require- 
ments are  heavy  for  this  product.    Theja. .  .there  are  46l  thousand  cases 
of  canned  fruits  and  4  million  cases  of  canned  vegetables.  '  Theise  can- 
ned goods  are  packed  once  a  year  after  crops  are  harvested 5'  sO  the 
Government  order  for  the  coming  year  is  p!\.aced  as  soon  as  the  pack  is 
completed. 

Mr.  Marshall  emphasized  the  fact  that  careful 
check  is  made  on  stocks  to  avoid  spoilage. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  lend-lease  program 
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in  March  1941  up  to  the  present,  the  loss  on  WFk- 
ov/ned  food  has  been  less  than  one  dollar  on  every 
five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  purchased. 
He  said  that  —  as  food  was  not  needed  to  meet 
immediate  war  requirements  it  was  released  to  the 
trade... and  only  as    the  trade  could  absorb  it. 
From  May  to  September  of  this  year,  more  than 
21  million  dollars  worth  of  government  owned  foods 
have  gone  back  to  civilians, 

CHEESE  TIDBITS 

With  our  current  short  supplies  of  cheese.,, you  might  like  to  give  your 
homcraakers  a  fev;  ideas  on  stretching  their  limited  supply  to  get  the 
most  taste-value  in  cheese  dishes.    Here's  an  idea  for  pepping  up  their 
potato  recipes: 

Cheese  Drops 

2  cups  mashed  potatoes 
Salt,  pepper 

^  teaspoonful  caraway  seeds 

li7atercress 

Season  the  mashed  potatoes  with  the  salt  and  pepper  and  caraway  seeds. 
Mix  with  the  milk  and  grated  cheese.    Drop  from  spoon  on  a  buttered 
baking  pan,  and  brush  over  vi/ith  the  beaten  egg.    Bake  'till  brovm,., 
and  serve  with  watercress, 

*    -x-    *    *    •)«■  * 

Incidentally .cheese  has  as  interesting  a  background  as  any  other 
food  you'll  find  on  American  tables.    It  dates  back  before  the  time  of 
Christ... and  in  the  old  days  was  one  means  of  figuring  wealth  among  the 
tribes  of  n.sia  and  Southern  Europe, 

A.n  old  myth  describes  a  lone  asian  traveler  v/ho  filled  a  container,., 
made  from  a  dried  sheep  stomach. .  .with  milk,    V/hen  he  stopped  to  refresh 
himself  with  a  drink  of  milk  after  several  hours  of  travel,  he  could 
not  pour  any  liquid  from  the  container.    V.Tien  he  cut  open  the  skin  to 
investigate .. .he  found,  in  place  of  the  milk,  a  mass  of  white  curd  with 
a  distinctly  pleasing  flavor. 

By  the  time  iinmigrants  began    making  their  way  towards  /unerica,  cheese 
making  v/as  already  generally  practiced  in  Europe ,.  ,so  these  earliest 
settlers  brought  methods  of  making  cheese  with  them  to  this  country. 
Since  climatic  conditions  were  similar  to  those  of  certain  parts  of 
England. ., English  types  of  cheese  predominated. 


4^  tablespoonf uls  grated  cheese 
■5-  cup  milk 
1  beaten  egg 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 

With  a  little  careful  planning, , .your  homemakers  should  be  able  to  keep 
their  food  budgets  out  of  the  red... at  the  same  time  they're  getting 
plenty  of  color  into  their  menus  these  days.    Vitamin-rich  greens,,, 
collards,  turnip  greens,  and  mustard  greens... are  coming  into  their 
own  nov;  t]iat  fall  weather's  here,., in  plentiful  supplies  and  at  rel- 
atively cjieap  prices. 

Highlight  in  food  buys,,,fo  course,.. is  on  that  record  crop  of  dry 
onions  still  on  the  markets  at  cheap  prices.    They're  of  excellent 
quality .. .and  they  deserve  an  important  place  in  your  listeners'  menus 
no¥/  more  than  ever  before.    And  right  along  with  the  standbys  for 
plent if ulnes s, . .cheap  price,,. and  good  quality  are  Irish  potatoes  of 
all  varieties,    Sv/eet  potatoes  are  in  moderate  supplies,  and  selling 
at  low  prices  for  this  time  of  year. 

Then  there's  lots  of  cabbage, . .and  it's  cheap. . .though  some  of  the 
quality's  only  fair.    Tomatoes ,. .though  there 're  still  moderate  supplies 
...are  a  little  scarce  in  the  best  of  quality.    Field  peas,  too,  are 
becoming  scarce,  as  are  sweet  corn,  okra  and  squash. 

Fair  supplies  of  snap  beans ., .coming  from  Georgia. , .Tennessee. . .South 
Carolina  and  north  Florida, . .continue  to  sell  at  reasonable  prices. 
Butter  beans  are  low  priced,  while  pole  beans  of  good  quality  have 
gone  up  in  cost. 

And  more    color  for  fall  menus  should  be  found  in  the  moderate 
supplies  of  reasonably  priced  apples  now  available.    They're  of  gen- 
erally good  quality . o .and  nearing  their  peak  harvest  season.  Varieties 
most  plentiful  are  Delicious, . .while  lighter  supplies  of  Grimes  Golden 
. . .Yorks . . .and  Staymen's  can  be  found  on  most  markets.    Moderate  to 
light  quantities  of  good  quality  Florida  citrus  fruit  are  available,,, 
though  in  lighter  supply  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year. 

Grapes  are  more  plentiful  than  they've  been. « .though  the  price  has  gone 
up  somewhat  since  last  week.    Varieties  to  be  found  include  Tokays, 
Flame  Tokays,  White  Malagas  and  Ribiers,    Then  there 're  light  sup- 
plies of  Florida  avocados,  and  a  very  limited  supply  of  cranberries 
available  in  this  region, 

■X- 

The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  supplies  * 
and  movements  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetable?.  It's  * 
advisable  to  check  on  local  markets  to  m'ike  sure  * 
those  products  are  available  in  your  co!r.mai:'i\,y ,  * 


•X- 
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POINTS  Oil  BUTTER 

With  butter  now  20  ration  points  a  pound  you've  probably  heard  this  remark 
..."If  I  only  had  more  red  coupons  I'd  get  more  butter."    The  answer  to 
that,  of  course,  is  that  the  supply  of  a  commodity  determines  the  ration 
point  value.    It's  not  the  points  that  are  short... it's  the  butter. 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  the  output 
of  creamery  butter  v;as  about  I3I  million  pounds 
smaller  than  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1943* 
July  production  was  the  lowest  in  22  years.  But 
supplies  in  general  were  adequate  to  meet  the 
rationed  demand.    Nov;« ,  opreliminary  reports  in- 
dicate that  production  in  August  and  September 
was  15  million  pounds  lower  than  during  the  cor- 
responding months  in  1943.    Since  there's  usually 
a  period  of  two  v/eeks  or  more  between  the  time 
butter's  produced  and  the  time  it's  on  the  market, 
the  butter  shortage  was  not  really  felt  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  until  the  first  of  Sept- 
ember.   Some  coastal  areas .those  farthest 
from  the  major  Midwest  butter  producing  states... 
felt  it  earlier. 


This  year  95  percent  of  our  butter's  going  to  Americans .. .80  percent  to 

^  5^      civilians,  15  percent  to  Armed 

^  '  '       Forces.    The  remaining  5  percent's 
going  to  Russia  for  military  use. 


The  shortage  of  butter  does  not 
mean  total  milk  production  has 
dropped, . .this  year  averaged 
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with  last.    The  total  milk  output  for  1944  is  expected  to  be  about 
118  billion  pounds .about  15  billion  pounds  more  than  before  the  war. 
This  increase,  thougli,  has  gone  into  expanded  sales  of  fluid  milk  and 
into  increased  production  of  such  products  as  cheese,  evaporated  milk 
and  milk  powder.    Civilians  are  now  drinking  between  20  and  25  percent 
more  milk  than  they  drank  before  the  war.    This  is  desirable  from  a 
nutritional  standpoint.    And  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  back  fluid 
milk  sales  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  butter  and  other  dairy 
products  available  for  civilians. 

Increase  in  cheese,  evaporated  milk  and  whole  milk  powder  manufacture 
was  necessary  for  war  requirements  and  civilian  needs. 

So... despite  the  increase  in  total  milk  production. . .there' s  less  milk 
available  for  butter  manufacture  now  than  before  the  war. 

CRANBERRY  COLOR  FOR  MEALS 

Homemakers  will  find  cranberries 
less  plentiful  than  last  year 
and  higher  in  price  these  days. 
The  crop  this  season's  now  ex- 
pected to  be  but  slightly  more 
than  half  of  last  year's  pro- 
duction. .  ,356  ,500  barrels  com- 
pared to  686,000  barrels  in  1943. 
Under  new  price  ceilings,  the 
highest  retail  price  for  cran- 
berries is  expected  to  be  about 
43  cents  per  pound. 

The  War  Food  Administration  is  allocating  the  available  stocks  equitably 
among  military,  civilian  and  export  claimants.    Because  of  recent  crop 
losses,  allocations  have  been  revised  recently.    Thirty  percent  of  the 
crop  will  go  to  U.  S,  military  and  armed  services,  nearly  66  percent  of 
the  crop  will  go  to  civilians,  and  about  4  percent  will  go  to  our  ter- 
ritories, Allies  and  for  other  exports.    Civilians  will  get  their  cran- 
berries in  fresh  form,  chiefly,  as  most  of  the  canned  and  dehydrated 
packs  ¥/ill  be  used  to  fill  war  requirements. 

New  England  Accent 

Massachusetts  is  the  chief  cranberry  producing  state. 
In  fact,  cranberries  are  so  intimately  associated 
with  Massachusetts  that  someone  has  said  they  must 
have  come  over  on  the  Mayflower.    But  the  ancestor- 
plant  of  the  present  cranberry  was  already  grovifing 
in  the  marshes  of  Cape  Cod  when  the  Plymouth  Colony 
was  founded  in  1620,    A  number  of  references  to 
feasts  featuring  "wild  turkey"  and  "sauce  made  with 
wild  cranberries"  are  to  be  found  in  old  books  in 
the  Plymouth  Historical  Society. 


In  1880  first  use  was  mS"do"-'oi'  ihe  cranberty  scobp  for  harvesting  the 
bright  berries-of-the-bog.    Today's  cranberry  scoops  are  15  inches  wide, 
with  10    inch  tines  a  quarter  inch  apart,,  These  are  used  to  comb  the 
cranberries  from  the  low  vines  which' spread  like  a  carpet  over  the  bog. 
A  good  cranberry  picker  averages. ten  to  twenty  bushels  a. day,.  Harvest- 
ing begins  right  after  Labor  Day  and  continues  until  the  ..first  of  Nov- 
ember. -■ 

Besides  Massachusetts,  other  important  cranberry  producing  states  are 
Ke¥/  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Because  cranberry  supplies  will  be  limited,  broadcasters  may:  want  to  sugr- 
gest  methods  of  extending  the  supply  the  homemaker  purchases.    For  a 
delicious  uncooked  relish  thnt  goes  well  with  meat  or  poultry  courses,  you 
might  sugfest  this:    add  tv;o  cups  of  sugar  to  four  cups  of  fresh  cranber- 
ries and  2  whole  oranges  vifhich  have  been  put  through  the  food  chopper. 


FACTS  ABOUT  U.  S:.  Iv^EAT  EATING 

Betv/een  1935~39  tho  average  American  was  eating  about- 
126  pounds  of  'meat  each  year.-   Because  'the  American 
farmer  has  brcke'n  all  production  records  to  provide 
meat  since  the  war ' began,,  we  have  enough  to  sustain 
the  Armed  Forces  -at  the  battle  front,  enough  to  supply 
our  Allies,  and  to  provide  -the  civilian  consumer  vi/ith 
more  than  he  ate  before  the  war.    Civilians'  per  capits 
consiamption  for  1944  is  expected  to  average  about  145; 
pounds . 


When  pork  was  in  good  supply  during  January,  February  and  March,  civilians 
were  getting  enough  meat  to  make  an  annual  rate  of  I58  pounds  per  person 
..  .which  "v^as  just  &  fev/  pounds  under  the  I63  pounds  per  capita  in  I90&... 
the  highest  meat-eating  year  on  record  in  this  country.- 

How  Our  Meat  Supply  is  Allocated  . .  ■  . 

For  the  six-month  period  from  July  through  December  there'll  be  about  12 
and  a  half  billion  pounds  of  meat  available  for  all  purposes.    The  Office 
of  Distribution  in  the  V/ar  Food  Adm.inistration  has  allocated  this  supply 
according  to  the  most  equitable  use.     Over  2  and  a  half  billion  pounds 
will  be  going  to  the  Armed  Services.     Over  a  billion  pounds  will  be  bought 
by  the  Office  of  Distribution  for  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdomi,  British 
T/ar  "Services ,  Russia,  liberated  Areas,  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war  agencies 
for  v;hich  the  War  Food  Administration  is  the  buying  agent.  Fifty-eight 
million  pounds  v/ill  be  sold  for  commercial  export.    And  two-thirds  of  the 
available  supply...  or  about  8  and  a  half  billion  pounds ,.  .v/ill  go  to 
civilians.    Of  course,  if  some  of  the  other  -claimants  do  not  take  their 
full ■  allocation,  additional  meat  will  be  released  to  civilians '  ■ 

Of  the  25  billion  pounds  of  meat  produced  this  calendar  year,  43  percent 
will  be  beef  and  veal,  a  little  over  half  will  b6  pork,  and  the ^remainder , 
lamb  and  mutton. 
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DRIED  FRUITS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Homemakers ' 11  find  more  dried  fruits  in  better 
supply  during  this  holiday  season  than  last  year. 
But  the  total  supply  of  dried  fruits  for  civilians 
the  next  tv/elve  months  will  be  a  little  smaller 
than  vi/e  received  this  year. 

Principal  reductions  for  the  coming  year  are  in 
raisins,  dried  prunes  and  figs  because  there 've 
been  smaller  crops  of  these  fruits.    On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  good    apricot  and  peach  harvests  —  so  civilians  v/ill 
get  a  part    of  the  1944  pack  of  these  fruits.    Practically  all  of  the 

1943  dried  pack  of  these  two  fruits  vi/ent  for  v/ar  requirements.  Also, 
there'll  be  about  four  times  the  number  of  dates  on  the  market  as  last 
year  because  imports  from  Iraq  have  been  resumed. 

Dried  fruits  are  in  heavy  demand  by  the  Armed  Forces 
and  our  Allies  because  they  are  relatively  non- 
perishable  and  require  less  space  for  shipment  than 
many  other  types  of  foods.    For  these  reasons  pack»- 
ers  are  required, , .under  War  Food  Order  No.  16... to 
set-aside  their  entire  pack  of  dried  apples,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  prunes,  raisins  and  Zante  currants 
to  insure  the  availability  of  Government  require- 
ments.   The  War  Food  Administration  releases  for 
distribution  into  regular  civilian  channels  quanti- 
ties not  needed  for  ¥;ar  requirements. 

Releases  to  Civilians 

The  WFA  has^  authorized  packers  to  release  substantial  quantities  of  the 

1944  pack  into  civilian  channels  as  rapidly  as  possible.     In  addition, 
quantities  of  raisins  from  the  1943  pack  were  released  some  time  ago  in 
order  to  reach  grocery  stores  in  the  early  fall  before  the  1944  pack 
came  on  in  volume.    Sale  of  figs  and  dates  to  civilian  markets  is  not 
restricted  by  the  order. 

The  civilian  share  of  all  dried  fruits  is  52  percent  of  the  612,000- 
ton  allocable  supply*    The  balance  is  earmarked  for  the  military  services 
and  for  export  to  our  Allies  and  to  friendly  nations.    So,  in  the  coming 
twelve  months,  the  civilian  supply  v/ill  be  slightly  less  than  5  pounds 
per  person.    This  compares  with  5'g'  pounds  during  the  past  year  and  a  pre- 
vmr  average  (1935~39)  of  over  5"g"  pounds, 

APPLES    FOR  A  YEAR  OF  DAYS 

United  States  civilians  will  get  some  103  million  bushels  of  apples.... 
either  in  fresh  or  processed  form... for  the  12-month  period  ending  next 
July,  That's  83  percent  of  the  estimated  125  million-bushel  total  sup- 
ply,,,and  I3  pounds  more  for  each  person  than  was  available  last  year* 


The  21  nillion  bushels  remaining- have  been  allocated  to  U.  S.  military- 
services  and  to  our  allies  and  territories.    The  greater  percentage  of 
the  apples  shipped  abroad  will  be  in  processed  form,    ^tnd  all  dried  apples 
are  scheduled  to  go  for  vira.r  requirements. 

On  October  1,  the  apple  harvest  was  estimated  at 
over  122  million  bushels  —  compared  with  over  89 
million  bushels  last  year.    .The  allocable  supply 
of  nearly  125  million  bushels  includes  processed 
stocks  on  hand  arid  expected  imports  of  fresh  apple 
and  concentrates, 

Apple  Jelly,  tipple  Butter .You' 11  Get  Both 

While  civilians  v/ill  get  no  dried  apples j  they'll  get  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  processed  apple    products.    The  War  Food  /idi'ainistration. .  .v/hich 
divides  the  supply... has  allocated  to  civilians  338  million  pounds  of 
canned  apples |. (65  percent  of  those  produced);  72  million  pounds  of  apple 
butterj  (46  percent) |  49  million  pounds  of  frozen  apples;  (99  percent); 
66  million  pounds  of  apple  jellies;  (79  percent);  437  million  pounds  of 
cider  vinegar;  (95  percent);  and  80  million  pounds  of  apple  cider;  (lOO 
percent) .    The  combined  total  v/ill  be  63  percent  of  the  quantity  of 
apples  processed. 

Maybe  Not  an  ii.pple  a  Day,  But... 

While  the  civilian  per  capita  supply  of  apples  v;ill  be  slightly  more  than 
38  pounds .. .compared  with  25  pounds  last  year. ..the  apple  crop's  only 
average  this  year.    Because  of  war  requirements,  the  quantity  available 
the  coming  twelve  months  for  civilians  is  10  pounds  less  than  the  amount 
bought  per  person  from  1935  "to  1939.  • 

C;^BtiGE  FOR  VIT/lfllN  C 

Cabbage,  o  .one  of  our  popular  fall  and  v/inter  vegetables 
...is  an  outstanding  source  of  Vitamin  C.    For  this' 
reason  it's  been  included  with  citrus  fruits  and  to- 
matoes in  Group  Two  of  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Chart. 
cup  of  rav/  cabbage  v/ill  furnish  nearly  a  third  of  the 
daily  requirements  of  Vitamin  C.    Cabbage,  like  other 
leafly  vegetables,  is  one  of  the' least  fattening  of 
foods.     Its  low  fuel  value  and  the  abundance  of  cel- 
lulose make  it  particularly  valuable  when  the  consuiner 
desires  to  keep  his  energy  intake  low,  and  yet  satisfy  his  appetite  v/ith 
a  food  of  sufficient  bulk. 

It's  Rolling;  to  Market 

Cabbage  is  particularly  plentiful  throughout  the  Midv/est.  and  East,  v/ith 
big  crops     nov/      being  harvested  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York.    Other  areas 
bringing  in  cabbage  crops  in  voluxne  are  lytichigan,  Pennsylvania,  Colorado 
and  North  Carolina.    Other  areas  are,  in  smaller  production.    So... in  the 
vegetable  line-up. , .cabbage  is  now  a  reasonable  buy. 
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CELERY  ST/JLSS  THE  M/JIKET 


There's  plenty  of  celery  available  on  the 
nation's  markets  now... a  fact  that  should 
•make  holiday  menu-minded  homeraakers  rejoice. 
A  large  part  of  the  celery  supplies  are  from 
Michigan,  where  yields  are  above  average  and 
of  fine  quality. 

Principal  markets  for  the  Michigan  crop  are 
the  North  Central  and  Mississippi  states. 
New  York  has  a  fine  crop,  also ,, .supplying 
mainly  the  Eastern  states.    California,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  'Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  New 
Jersey  and  Washington  are  providing  their 
respective  areas  with  celery  nov/. ,  .though 
some  of  the  Western  crop  is  sprinkled  over 
wide  sections  of  the  country. 


Um-mram  I 


Celery  deserves  special  mention  on  the  menu  because  of  its  flavor  and 
crisp  texture.    The  hearts  are  especially  good  rav/.    Coarser  stalks  can 
be  used  for  cooking.    The  tender  green  leaves  go  well  in  salad,  while 
the  coarser  leaves  may  be  used  fresh  or  dried  in  soups  and  stews. 


GOOD  FISHIN'  SEASON 

There's  now  33  percent  more  fish  in  cold  storage  in 
the  United  States  than  there  was  last  year.  With 
fish  currently  in  such  abundance,  homemakers  are 
urged  to  serve  this  protein  food  more  frequently. 

Americans  are  favored  with  about  l60  species  of  edible 
fish.    Thirteen  of  these  make  up  70  percent  of  the 
supply  reaching  consumers.    These  are:  salmon, 
mackerel,  haddock,  cod,  flounders,  rosefish,  croakers, 
v/hiting,  halbut,  pollock,^  shrimp,  crabs  and  oysters. 


Deep  Sea  Variety. . .and  Others 


o 


At  the  present  time  fish  species  that  need  consuiner  ^ 
attention  are:  (from  the  sea)  mackerel,  cod,  whiting,  ^ 


haddock,  rosefish,  croakers,  flounders,  soup. 


and 


hake.    From  lakes  and  rivers,  fish  now  in  good  supply 
are  lake  herring,  lake  trout,  pike  and  carp. 

Regional  food  habits  —  to  a  large  extent  —  determine  the  areas  in  which 
certain  fish  are  distributed.    Poor  cooking  methods  have  made  some  of  the 
varieties  nov;  in  good  supply  unpopular.    Inadequate  freezer  facilities 
in  the  past  have  also  limited  the  distribution  of  more' perishable  fish. 
Modern  freezing  procedures  and  storage  are  now  under  rigid  supervision. 
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so  correct  cooking  methods  v/ill  stimulate  increased  liking. 

So,  if  you've  a  good  file  on  fish  recipes  nov/'s  the  time  to  dust  'em 

off  and  give  your  listeners  a  fev;  more  ideas  on  use  of  this  food.    Here 're 

some  you  can  add  to  your  list; 

Fish  Flake  Omelet 


2  cups  flaked  fish 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

4  eggs 

1/2  cup  milk  or  fish  stock 
2  tablespoons  minced  onion 


1  tablespoon  minced  parsley 
3/4  teaspoon  salt 

1/8  teaspoon  pepper 

2  tablespoons  fat  for  cooking 


iidd  the  lemon  juice  to  the  fish  flakes.    Separate  the  eggs.    Beat  the  yolks 
thoroughly  and  stir  in  the  milk  or  stock,  onion,  parsley,  salt,  and  pepper, 
•idd  the  flakes  and  mix  well.    Fold  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites  into  the 
mixture.    Have  ready  and  hot  a  smooth,  heavy  frying  pan  containing  the 
melted  fat.    Pour  the  egg  mixture  into  the  pan  and  let  cook  slowly  over 
moderate  heat  until  it  is  cooked  through,  ox"  about  10  minutes.    Then  place 
.it  in  a  slow  oven  (300°  F.)  until  dry  on  top,  about  another  10  minutes. 
When  dry  enough  to  the  touch,  remove  the  omelet  from  the  pan  by  folding 
half  over  v/ith  a  spatula  and  rolling  it  onto  a  platter.    Serve  at  onco. 
Six  servings-. 


2  -cups  fish  flakes 
L'-itablespbon  gelatin 
1/2  cup  cold  water 
3/4  teaspoon  salt 


Jellied  Fish  Salad 


1/4  cup  minced  celery  ' 
1  teaspoon  minced  onion 
1/4  cup  vinega,r 
1/4  cup  v/ater 


Chop  the  fish  finely.    Soften  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water.    Beat  the 
eggs,  add  the  salt,  celery,  onion,  vinegar,  and  water,  and  cook  over 
boiling  v/ater  until  thickened,     udd  the  softened  gelatin  and  stir  until 
it  has  dissolved  I  then  add  the  fish.     Pour  into  dampened  m.olds,  let  stand 
in  a  cold  place  until  firmly  set,  turn  out  on  cY'isp  lettuce,  and  serve 
with  mayonnaise .     Six  servings. 


Shepherd's  Pie 


2  cups  fish  flakes 

1/2  cup  cooked  peas 

1/2-  cup  diced  cooked  carrots 

1/4  cup  butter  or  other  fat 


1/4  cup  flour 
2  cups  milk 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Mashed  potatoes 


Make  a  thick  sauce  v;ith  the  fat,  flour,  and  milk.     <idd  the  flakes,  peas 
and  carrots.    Grease  a  baking  dish  and  line  the  sides  with  a  thin  layer  of 
seasoned  mashed  potatoes.    Fill  the  center  with  the  creamed  mixture.  Cover 
the  top  with  mashed  potatoes  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°  F.)  until  the  pie 
is  heated  through  and  lightly  browned  on  top.    Six  servings. 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 

There's  a  chill  in  the  air... and  piping  hot,  colorful  dishes  are  coming 
into  their  own  to  give  a  spot  of  cheer  to  gloomy  days,     [^nd,  of  course, 
fresh  vegetables  —  and  fruits  —  are  still  best  for  food  value  when  your 
homemakers  can  get  'era.    Currently,  your  listeners  shouldn't  have  too 
much  trouble  finding  v;hat  they  want  in  the  fresh  food  line ,.  .though  vege- 
table supplies  are  seasonally  lighter  in  this  region  than  they've  been. 

Tops  in  good  buys  continue  to  be  Irish  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage. 
They're  all  plentiful .. .easy  on  the  food  budget... and  important  in  daily 
menus  for  their  food  value  or  taste  appeal.    A.nd  attention  should  be 
given  that  moderate  supply  of  Canadian  rutabagas  coming  to  market. 
They're  one  of  the  lowest  priced  vegetables  available. 

Now  that  the  favorite  season  for  greens  is  coming  up,  more  and  more  col- 
lards,  mustard  greens  and  turnip  greens  are  selling  at  relatively  cheap 
prices.    Turnips,  too,  are  in  light  to  moderate  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices,    knd  for  those  who  like  to  stretch  their  meat  supplies  with  stuf- 
fed peppers  and  tomatoes .. .they ' 11  find  plenty  of  sweet  peppers  at  cheap 
prices... and  moderate  supplies  of  fair-grade  tomatoes.    Tomatoes  of  good 
quality  are  higher  priced  than  they've  been,  however,  and  will  probably 
rise  in  cost  in  the  next  vi/eek  or  so,   'til  Florida's  new  crop  gets  underway. 

Sweet  potatoes,  too,  deserve  a  place  in  good  buys  of  the  week.  They're 
reasonably  priced.,, and  they're  in  moderate  supply.    For  variety  in  the 
vtreek's  menus,  there's  a  light  supply  of  both  cucumbers  and  eggplant 
coming  from  Florida, 

Citrus  fruit's  in  fair  supply ., .with  prices  so  far  unchanged  from  last 
week,  and  quality  about  normal  for  this  time  of  year.    Lemons  are  scarcer 
than  the  proverbial  hen's  teeth... but  light  supplies  of  limes  are  selling 
in  their  place,    /jupples,  best  fruit  buy,  continue  in  moderate  supplies, 
vi/ith  plenty  of  varieties  available,  and  some  of  them  selling  a  little 
below  ceiling  prices  in  some  sections.    For  luxury  items  of  the  week, 
there 're  a  few  avocados  selling,  and  light  supplies  of  Western  pears  — 
principally  Oregon  Bosc, 


^    The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  sup-  ^ 

*  plies  and  movements  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,* 

*  It's  advisable  to  check  on  local  m.arkets  to  make  * 
sure  these  products  are  available  in  your  com-  * 

*  munity, 

■X-  -x- 


Atlanta  3>  Georgia 
October  28,  1944 


Radio  Round-up 


A.  Service  for  Directors 
Of  ¥/omen's  Radio  Pro 


BEEF  PICTURE  CH/iNGES 


American  civilians  can  expect  more 
of  the  better  grades  of  beef  this 
fall  and  winter  than  was  previously  /. 
anticipated. 

The  feed  grain  supply  at  this  time 
is  more  abundant  than  last  year, 
and  the  price  range  more  favorable. 
This  has  meant  a  heavier  movement 
of  cattle  into  feed  lots  this 
October . 

Instead  of  getting  a  lot  of  utility 
beef  now  and  limited  supplies  later 
on,  the  movement  of  cattle  to  feed 
lots  will  mean  our  beef  supply  will 
be  stretched  over  a  longer  period. 


L  I  B 

CURRENT  SERIAL  RECORD 

r^0Vl31944 


This  marketing  change  also  means 
more  and  better  grades  of  beef » 
While  grass  alone  produces  accept- 
able meat,  the  best  and  more  de- 
sirable beef  is  produced  by  finishing  on  corn  and  other  concentrates  in 
the  feed  lot. 


At  present  American  civilians  are  getting  about  69  percent  of  the  beef 
supply.    Packers  operating  under  Federal  inspection  are  required  to  set 
aside  60  percent  of  the  Choice,  Good,  Commercial  and  Utility  beef  that 


War  ¥006  Admlnhirafion 

OfficeofOisirihuiion 


meets  army  specifications. 


Because  not  all  beef  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  meets  Army 
specifications,  and  because  one-fourth  of  the  beef  supply  is  not  slaugh- 
tered under  Federal  inspection,  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  30  per- 
cent of  our  total  beef  will  be  going  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Forces  and 
other  war  agencies.    Less  than  1  percent  "is  going  for  Lend-Lease  require- 
ments. 


CATTLE  IN  INDIA 

India  has  more  cattle  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.    But  they 
occupy  a  very  different  place  in  the  agriculture  of  India  than  in  the 
United  States.    Here,  our  cattle  are  used  primarily  for  milk  production 
and  for  beef.    In  India  their  chief  function  is  to  per- 
form work,  both  on  farms  and  in  highway  transportation. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  are  a  few  breeds  of  milking 
cattle,  and  the  v/ater  buffalo  of  Northern  India  which 
provides  milk  and  meat.  . 

The  water  buffalo  is  not  considered  holy  by  the  Hindu, 
jU.  jLa,<LeWta.  ©--V-    in  contrast  with  his  reverence  for  the  cow.  Consequent- 
jj^-Qro .  .        ly>  water  buffaloes  of  Northern  and  Central  India  are 
used  primarily  for  milk  production?  and  also  for  meat 
consumption  by  that  portion  of  the  population  that  eats  meat.  Most 
Indians  are  vegetarians,  depending  upon  milk  and  milk  products  for  their 
animal  protein.      *  .. 

They  Have  J)airieg,Too  . 

Large  commercial  dairies  are  maintained  within  the  limits  of  most  of  the 
larger  cities.    In  Bombay,  for  example,  approximately  50»000  dairy  cattle 
and  buffalo  are  kept  v/ithin  the  city  limits^.; 

In  the  densely  populated  portions  of  the  cities, 

milk  delivery  is  made  by  coolies.    Two  -to  four ~ 

gallons  of  milk  may. be  carried  in  a  brass  or  "  ^  " 

other  metal  container  on  the  head  of  the  coolie. 

As  he  passes,  from  door  to  door  the  amount  his 

customer  requires  is  dipped  out  into  the  customer's 

container.    Refrigeration  is  -rarely  available,  '      '  •     •  : 

and  very  few  sanitary  precautions  are  taken.  One 

institution  that  was  attempting,  to  provide  pure  ■  -  . 

whole  milk  to  its  customers  sent ; delivery  boys  '    •    '     ,  • 

out  with  milk  that  had  been  locked  in  tightly 

sealed  milk  cans.    The  milk  was  drawn  off  for 

each  customer  through  a  faucet  at  the  bottom  of 

the'  can. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  cattle  industry  in  Indi&  is  the  main- 
tenance of  old-cattle  homes*    Approximately  1,500  of  these  exist  in  India, 
They  are  maintained  by  donations  as  a  charity  from  wealthy  Hindus.  All 
cattle  are  sacred  to  the  Hindu  and  if  an  animal  is  too' did  to  b?  useful 
or  is  crippled  or  diseased,  it  is  often  sent  to  oiie  of  these-  libmes,     ;  ' 
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SUGAR  ON  THE  WING 

The  Que'-n  Honey  Bee^and  her  lady  helpers ..  .the  working  bees... have, 
stored  jver  l85  raillion  pounds  of  honey  this  year,  in  addition__to 
v/hat  they  have  required  for  their  own  three 
square  meals  a  day.    The  bees  didn't  let  us  in 
on  the:4.r  production  records.    These  estimates 
are  based  upon  preliminary  reports  to  the  U.  S. 
Depar-!;raent  of  Agriculture  from  over  6,000  bee- 
keepers,    A  final  report  for  this  year  vi/ill  be 

issu(id  in  December  or  January,  d  —  r 

Whi].e  the  domestic  crop  this  year  is  about  four  million  pounds  short 
of  vast  year,  there  is  a  larger  amount  in  beekeepers'  hands  this  Oct- 
ober,    Also  we  can  expect  continued  imports  from  Mexico,  South  America 
and  the  Caribbean  area.'  All  in  all  the  homemakor  should  be  able  to 
buy  slig'htiy  more  honey  than  last  year, 

Ci-'"ilian3  Get  Large  Share 

A  large  portion  of  the  domestic  honey  will  be  sold  directly  by  bee- 
keepers to  the  housewife  and  the  neighborhood  store,  instead  of  through 
commercial  packers i  ' This  has  been  the  selling  practice  in  the  past 
year  or  two  because'of  the  more  favorable  retail  price  for  honey..  Most 
of  the  supply  will  be  for  civilians  becruse  military  requirements  are 
lo\v,..?.nd  go  mostly  to  camps  in  this  country.  , 

What  Jlavor^Il  You -Have?  '  .  , : 


are  often  blended  by 
flavor  and  consisten 
year.  Often  the  bee 
honey  from  half  a  do 
comb. 


Sweet  clover,  white  and  alsike  clovers  and  alfalfa 
ar"e  the  chief  sources  of  honey  in  this  country. 
Haney  with  distinctive  flavors  also  come  from  the 
tuf'eiO  trees  of  the  South... from  orange  blos.soms, 
and  cotton  blossoms ...  from  the  wild  sage  of  the 
foothills  of  Cr.lif ornia . .  .the  star  thistle  of  the 
Pacific  Coaot .. .buckwheat ,  mesquite, , .fireweed, , , 
and  many  ether  flowers.     In  order  to  have  a  uni- 
form product  for  marketing,  two  or  morp. honeys 
the  packer^  -This  help's  to  insure  the.  same,  color, 
cy  during  the  different  seasons  and  fro©  .year  to 
s  themselves" serve  as  blenders,  com.bining  th^ 
zen  or  more  different  sources  in  the  same  honey 


Like  all  other  sweets,  honey  is  an  energy-producing  food.     About  three- 
fourths  of  honey  is  sug^j.r, » .mostly  dextrose  and  levulose . .  .in  a  form 
easily  digested,  "rln  addition  to  the  sugar  content,  honey  contains  min- 
erals such  as  iron-,oalpium  and  phosphorus .,  .but  not  enough  to  make  it 
an  important  source  of  these  ninerals  in  the  diet.     About.  1-g-  tablespoons 
of  honey  will  furnish  the  body^  100  calories,  .'-V-      -  . - 


Honey  should  be  stored  -ih  a  dry  place  at- room  temperature, .  .bthc,rv;ise  it 
alisorbs  moisture  and  v/ill  ferment  as  any  other  sugar"  sirup.  ,  If  honey 


does  crystallize,  it  can  be  brought  back  to  liquid  again  •'hy  putting 
the  container  in  a  pan  of  warm  v/ater  until  crystals  have. jnelted.  Many 
homemakers  prefer  honey  in  the  crystallized  or  granulated  form. 


^  ti   


KEEPING  FOOD  PRICES  DOWN 

An  important  phase  of  the  over-all  .Food  Fights 
For  P^reedom  program  is  the  present  campaign 
to  hold-the-line  on  food  prices.    Since  half 
of  the  inflation  that  accompanied  ¥/orld  War  I 
came  after  the  Armistice,  the  critical  time 
in  the  battle  against  inflation  -lies  ^ip  the 
months  just  ahead. 

So  that  history  won't  repeat  itself,  grocers 
and  consumers  are  redoubling  their  efforts 
now  to  watch  and  keep  QYk  ceiling'  prices  on 
food. 


Grocers  are  making  a  special  organized  effort  to  display  ceiling  price 
posters  where  customers  can  easily  see  them,    Homemakers  are  being 
urg-ed  to  check  the  selling  price  of  purchases  with  these  ceiling  lists. 
They  should  discuss  overcharges  with  their  grocers .and  since  praise 
helps ..  .express  appreciation  to  their  grocers  v/hen  all  prices  are  found 
to  be  at  or  below  ceilings.    Repeated  overcharges  should' bo.  reported 
to  the  local  price  and  rationing  board, 

This  campaign  is  important  because,  at  present,  the  average  family 
spends  40  percent  of  its  income  for  food.    Some  families  spend  even 
more  to  get  a  nutritious  diet. ,  Thus  any  advance  in  food  prices  would 
work  a  hardship  on  millions  of  families,  . 


'       •  ■  DOUBLE  THE 'FREE  RED  TOKENS 

Salvaged  kitchen  fats  ere    termed  "hard  fats",., 
the  type  v/e  used  to  import  from  the  Philippines, 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  Malaya.    With  these  Paci- 
fic imports  cut  off,  a  la:rge  percentage  of  the 
hard  fats  needed  to  make  munitions,  lubricants, 
medicines  and  soup  for  v/ar  purposes  must  still 
come  from  American  households  and  public  eating 
places,  •■  ' 

Too  Much  Waste 


While  the  Fat  Salvage  Campaign  brought  in  about. 
180  million  pounds  of  fats  in  the  past  twelve 
months,  about  500  million  pounds  are  wasted  an- ■ 
"ftCially  in  this  country.    This  means  homemakers 
dre  getting  less  than  half  the  extra  free  red 
points  they  might. 
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There  are  lots  o.f  ways  to  save  used  kitchen  fats.    Bits  of  fat  trimmed 
from  chops  and  roasts  may  be  saved  in  a  small  bov/1  in  the  ice-box. 
Once  a  week  when  the  oven  is  on,  these  savings  can  be  melted  down. 

Broiling  pans,  roasters  and  frying  pans  should  be  scraped  for  extra 
fat .before  they  are  washed.    Soups,  stews  and  gravies  can  be  skimmed 
for  excess  fat.    No  matter  how  dark  or  old  the  grease  may  be  it's  all 
good' for  industrial  use.    And  there's  the  advantage  of  getting  two 
free- red  points  and  four  cents  for  every  tin  of  salvaged  fats  taken 
to  the  butcher.  .• 


SENSIBLE  SANDWICHES 


Did  you  knov/  that  nearly  half  of  the  workers  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries obtain  food  from  lunch  stands,  canteens,  food  wagons,  and  food 
dispensers?    According  to  a  recent  national  survey  conducted  by  the 
War  Food  Administration  they  do.    This  means  sandwiches 
are  an  important  part    of  the  lunch  menu  for  these  work- 
ers...and  f9r  many  others  who  find  it  inconvenient  or 
inrpossible  to  secure  a  plate,  lunch. . 

The  War  Food  Administration  considers  sand- 
wiches important  enough  to  devote  the  whole 
October  issue  to  them  in  their  new  monthly 
bulletin  to  food  managers  in  industrial 
plants ,  restaurants ,  hotels,  and  hospitals 
Many  of  the  tips  in  this  publication, 
"Serving  Many 5 ": though  intended  for  the 
dietician,  could  be  put  to  good  advant- 
age by  the  homemakcr  who  packs  a  daily    ■  ; 


lunch  for  the  working  crew  in  her  family r-ft^je^j^^  f^ 

Salad  4ressing  and  mustard-flavored  "spreads"  add  some  calorie  value 
and  flavor  to  sandwiches,  but  are  not  a  substitute  in  nutritive  value 
for  butter  and  fortified  margarine,  and  shouldn't  be  used  in  place  of 
them. 


Take  Your  Choice 


There  are  many  plentiful  foods  this  month  that  make  successful  sand- 
wiches.   A  filling  of  peanut  butter  and  marmalade  or  other  tart  conserve 
makes  easy-tc-prepare  sandwiches  that  are  usually  well  liked.  Peanut 
butter  is  a  rich  source  of  protein  and  contains  appreciable  amounts  of 
the  B  Vitamins,    Citrus  marmalade,  combined  with-cream  or  cottage  cheese, 
does  a  double  job  of  extending  the  cheese  and  making  a  good  sandwich. 
Utility  grade  beef  j  unrationed  cuts  of  pork,-  a^nd  the  variety  meats  make 
delicious  sandv/ich  fillings  when  properly  prepared,   . They ' re  high  in  : 
food  value,  too,  .•  ■  r 

Variety  in  Bread 

Use  enriched  virhite,  whole:  wheat , ..Gracked  wheat,,  and -rye  breads  ^fotr  most 
sandwiches.    Try  "two-toned"  sandwiches  by  using  a  slice  of  v/hite  ai;id 
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a  slice  of  whole-vifheat  bread,  to  increase  the  use  of  whole-grain  cereal* 

To  make  sure  variety  —  the  spice  0/  life  —  is  present,  occasionally 
use  special  breads,  such  as  steamed'  brovm  bread,  nut  bread,  and  fruit 
breads.    Simple  fillings  such  as  v;hippcd  butter,  cream  .cheese j  and  sliped 
American  cheese,  are  the  most  suitable  to  combine  with  these. faricy  breads 

Dieticians  who  wish  to  be  put  on  the  mailing  list  of  " Serving,., Many " , 
should  address  their  requests  to:     Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food  A.d- 
ministration,  Western  Union  Building,  A.tlanta  3j  Georgia,  ' 


/iNOTHER  SLICE  .OF,. CHEESE 

Civilian  supplies  of  cheddar  cheese  are  expected  tp 
be  about  four  to  six  million  pounds  larger  during  . 
November  and  December,  thaiji  in  .the  same  two  months 
last  year.    This  increase  is  possible  because  pro- 
duction is  higher.    Output  of  cheddar  cheese  in 
1944  is  estimated  at  about  7-^0  million  pounds,  coin- 
pared  with  765  million  pounds  in  1943... a  st.ep-up  of  fifteen  million 
pounds . 

Less  Set  Aside ' 

Quantities  of  cheddar  choo£3e  manufacturers  must  set  aside  . for  sale  to 
Government  agencies  will  be  reduced  by  the  War  Food  /'idministration  from 
forty  percent  of  production  during ' October  to  twenty-five  percent  of. 
production  during  November  and  December.    The  reduction  follov/s  the  • 
War  Food  ^i.dminiatration' s  policy  to  adjust  v;ar  purchases  , so  ..th^t  'cionth- 
ly  supplies  of  cheddar  cheese  for  civilians  will  be  fairly  even.  .While, 
cheese  requirements  by  the  armed  Forces  and  for  Lend-Lease  will  be  great- 
er in  these  two  months  than  the  amount  obtained  under  the  set-aside,  the 
balance  v/ill  be  made  up  from  supplies,  obtained,  for  these  purposes  during 
summer  months  of  high  production. 

About  360  million  pounds  of  cheddar  cheese  will  have  been  set  aside  for 
¥i/ar  uses  during  the  year  as  a  v^hole.    This  is  about  20  million  less 
than  last  year.    This  reduction  in  Government  purchasing  does  not  mean 
a  decline  in  war  requirements .. .last  year  the  war  agencies  not  only 
had  to  buy  cheese  to  meet  current  needs .. .but  also  enough  .to  build 
v^orking  inventories,  .    ,  ,  .  .  .  ■ 


"EATING  UP"  ^NUTRITION  :  •  '     _  . 

Thousands  of  communities  are  now  operating  school  lunch  programs  in  ... 
order  that  children  .will  get  a  noon-time  meal  providing  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  daily  foed  requirements.  .  ... 

The  War  Food  Administration  offers  financial  aid  to  communities  needing..; 
some  assistance  to  provide  well-balanced  lunches.    The  Type  A  lUfticih" twhich 
the  WFA. .particularly^ .recornraends  raay.  be  Sierved  either  hot,, .or  co,],d,  ,  It 
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must  include  a  small  serving  of  meat  or  another 
protein  food,  three-fourths  cup  vegetable  and 
fruit,  whole-grain  or  enriched  bread,  butter  or 
fortified  margarine,  and  a  half  pint  of  milk  if 
possible.    Desserts  are  optional.    The  foods 
themselves  determine  the  nutritive 
value,  but  generally  the  coirimunities 
prefer  -^.o  have  at  least  one  hot  dish 
at  lunch,  because  it's  more  appetizing 
to  most  'iqhildren. 

Nytritiorf  specialists  believe  that  one  year  of 
right  feeding  in  the  life  of  a  child  is  mofc  im- 
portant than  10  years  after  40.    ITliile  it  may  be 
possible  to  change  eating  habits  after  a  person 
is  40  years  old,  it's  usually  impossible  to' 
change  body  structure. 

Groups  who  ¥/ould  like  to  get  more  information 
in  regard  to  corumunity  school  lunch  programs 
should  write  the  nearest  regional  Office  of 
Distribution,  War  Food  /administration, «, in 
this  region... to  the  V/cstorn  Union  Building, 
A.tlanta  3>  Georgia, 


it 


J 


FISH  FAVORITE 

Fish,..nov/  in  cold  storage  throughout  the  United  States  to  the  tune  of 
some  124  million  pounds,,. is  tops  among  best  buys  these  days ,.»' special 
ly  while  meat  and  canned  fish  is  in  comparatively  short  supply.  So... 
repeated  reminders  to  your  homem.akers  of  the  excellent  nutritive  values 
of  fish  as  a  food... and  of  the  many  possibilities  of  palatable  fish 
dishes  will  be  all  to  the  good.    You  might  check  in  your  city  to  see 
which  varieties  are  racfet  in  supply. 

Here's  another  recipe  for  your  list .particularly  good  at  this  time 
because  it  calls  for  tv/o  other  foods  that  are  current  best  buys... pota- 
toes and  onions. 

Fish  and  Potato  Puff 


2  cups  cooked  fish,  flaked 

2  xbl.  celery,  chopped 

2  cups  seasoned  mashed  potatoes 


1  tbl. 

3  eggs 


onion,  minced 


2  tbl.  butter 

2  tbl.  parsley chopped 

1  tbl.  green  pepper,  minced 

1  tbl.  lemon  juice 

5alt  and  pepper 


Cook  the  celery,  parsley ,. pepper  and  onion  in  butter  until  tender.  Com 
bine  with  the  fish,  mashed  potatoes  and  seasonings,     /-.dd  the  beaten  egg 
yolks  and  beat  the  mixture  until  very  light.    Fold  in  the  well  beaten 
whites  of  eggs,  pile  lightly  in  a  greased  baking  pan  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  for  20  minutes  until  well  browned. 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP        '  • 

Chilly  weather  outside  means  a  good  time  for  chilli  inside.. «or  better 
still,  an  old-fashioned  bowl  of  steaming  hot  vegetable  soup,  and 
right  n^w  your  horaemakers  should  be  able  to  find  plenty  on  the  markets 
that'll. make  that  soup  a  top-runner  in  family  popularity.  First,., 
there  are  plenty  of  Irish  potatoes  for  it... they 're  of  good  "quality . 
and  the  price  i?  just  right  for  the  end  of  the  month  squeeze  on  the 
food  budget.    Onions .too ,. .to  lend  their  tantalizing  flavor  to  any 
soup,.. are  still  on  the  markets  in  liberal  supplies.    They're  cheap 
...they're  good,.,and  any  not  used  in  the  soup' 11  be  just  as  good  in 
main  dishes eitlier  stuff  ed« ,  .sliced  in  salads. ..or  served  as  ,4  gar- 
nish on  a  meat  loaf.    Chopped  green  peppers  add  their  own  charm  to 
soup  as  well  as  salads.. .and  they're  relatively  plentiful  on  most 
Southern  markets  these  days. 

Other  good  buys  of  the  week  include  liberal  quantities  of  Canadian 
rutabagas,  turnips,  and  cabbage  selling  at  reasonable  prices."  Greens 
of  almost  all  varieties  are  become  more  plentiful  as  iheir  peak  season 
draws  nearer.    Lettuce  is  more  plentiful,  than  its  been  in  the  past 
few  v/eeks.    But  such  favorites  as  lima  and  snap  beans,  field  peas, 
eggplant,  and  squash  are  becoming  scarce.    Tomatoes,  too,  are  higher 
in  price  than  they've  been,  and  those  of  best  iquality  are  harder  to 
find. 

A-Pples  keep  right  on  in  their  first  place  on  the  fruit  front.  They're 
plentiful, . .reasonably  priced.,. and  of  good  quality.    They  should  con- 
•tinue  in  plentiful  quantities  through  the  holidays,  as  prospects  look  , 
'^'now,  •  /"Lnd  more  good  holiday  news  are  the  relatively  good  supply  of 
■pecans'  beginning  to  ■  move  riiarkotward.    Those  already  available  are 
'■moderately  priced,     k  f6v/- cranberries ,  too,  are  selling  nov;  but  they're 
high  priced.    Citrus  fruit,  despite  the  recent  hurricane,  is  in  fair 
'  supply^  and  the  price  is' moderate . "  ■ 


-X-  ^-X-*      -X-      -H-^      4      *     ^  ^      -H-      *      -Jf  * 

*  '  * 

■'^  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  sup- 

*  plies  and  movements  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 

*  tables.  It's  advisable  to  check,  on  local  * 
■5^  markets  to  make  sure  these  products  are  avail-  * 

*  able  in  your  community,  ^        .  * 


Atlanta  3,  GloifgiJ  B  R  A  R  Y 
November  4,  1944-'^£'^T  SERIAL  KECORO 

\       NOV  14 1944 


adio  Round  up 


A.  Service  for  JJiryr  Lors 
Of  Women's  Radio  Programs 


M'lERIGAJv  FOOD  IN  THE  WORLD'S  TR/iDE  CH/II#ELS 


One  of  the  essential  functions  of  the  War 
Food  Kdministration  is  to  see  that  the  har- 
vest from  American  farms  is  distributed  in 
the  fairest  way  possible.    This  means  our 
food  stocks  are  allocated  among  the  A.rmed 
Forces,  civilian  population,  fighting  A.llies, 
territories,  and  foreign  relief  feeding 
programs . 

In  line  with  these  allocations,  the  War 
Food  A-dministration. .  .'jvhich  does  the  buy- 
ing for  Lend-Lease  and  certain  other  war 
prograiTis .  o  .did  a  grand-scale  job  of  food 
delivery  in  September.    The  total  of  all 
September  deliveries,  by  the  V/ar  Food  Ad- 
ministration, of  food  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  under  Lend-Lease  and  other 
war  programs,  v/as  over  six  hundred  and  50 
million  pounds. 


And  Where  It  Goes 


Of  this  total,  83  percent. o. or  almost  5^2  million  pounds .. .were  delivered 
for  shipment  to  the  Allies  under  Lend-Lease.  The  remaining  17  percent... 
some  one  hundred  million  pounds .. .went  to  our  territories,  a  share  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Red  Cross,  foreign  relief  groups,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  other  civilian  agencies  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  recipient  of  the  September  Lend-Lease  deliveries  was  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions.    About  58  percent  of  the  A.gricultural 
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comiTiOdities  exported  went  to  this  Ally,    About  35  percent  went  to  Russia 
and  the  remaining  seven  percent  was  destined  for  Greece,  West  Africa, 
North  Africa,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  Yugoslavia  and  the  French  Committee 
of  National  Liberation, 

Foods  playing  an  important  part  for  feeding  abroad  were  meat  products, 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  fats  and  oils,  grain  products,  tobacco,  fruits 
and  vegetable s .. .mostly  dried  prunes  and  dried  peas  and  beans .» .cotton  and 
fiber  and  svigar. 

MAKING  DIETS  MEASURE  UP  FOR  HEALTH 

You've  probably  discussed  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Chart 
many  times  and  realize  it  may  not  be  the  one  perfect 
food  pattern  for  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
But  based  on  American  foods,  it  outlines  a  daily 
diet  with  adequate  protein,  calories,  minerals  and 
vitamins.    The  variety  of  foods  in  each  group  allows 
the  individual  a  selection  to  fit  his  pocketbook  and 
personal  preference. 

Diets  are  often  limited  by  personal  food  likes  and 
dislikes,  religious  principles,  food  allergies,  or 
illness o    Yot  even  within  such  limits,  good  meals 
can  be  planned  from  the  chart.    But  it  takes  more 
thought .and  knowledge  to  make  sure  that  meals  supply 
v/hat  the  body  needs. 

Here's  How 

For  example,  if  the  use  of  meats  and  poultry  must  be  curtailed,  there 
are  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  and  a  variety  of  kinds  of  fish  to  use  in  order  to 
get  daily  requirements  of  protein. 

If  milk  and  dairy  products  cannot  be  eaten  because  a  person's  allergic  to 
these  foods,  it's  dif f icult . . .but  not  impossible  to  got  the  calcium  and 
values  of  milk  from  other  foods.    For  instance,  green  leafy  vegetables  are 
our  "number  two"  source  of  calcium. 

If  the  citrus  fruits  are  scarce  or  too  expensive  to  use  for  the  daily 
supply  of  Vitamin  C,..it's  possible  to  use  fresh  or  canned  tomatoes,  raw 
ctibbage  salad  or  raw  turnips. 

For  lov/-calorie  sources  of  Vitamin  A,,, an  overweight  person  can  depend 
upon  the  leafy,  green  and  yellow  vegetables. 

In  helping  your  listeners  plan  their  meals. ..it's  a  good  idea  to  point 
out  the  seasons  when  different  foods  are  cheapest,  the  most  economical 
forms  in  which  each  food  comes,  and  the  most  economical  quantities  in 
which  to  buy  foods.     Also,  in  the  food  ?iabits  of  various  countries  there 
are  many  custom.s  that  families  in  the  United  States  would  do  well  to 
copy  or  retain.    There  are  the  dark  breads  and  the  cheeses  of  central 
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Europe. .  .there  v.re  the  tender  shoots,  the  green  leaves  and  the  been 
sprouts  of  the  Orient .. .there  are  the  soups  and  stews  of  many  lands  that 
use  the  nutrients  of  bone  and  marrow  and  vegetable  juices. 


-TURKEYS  STILL  GOING  TO  G.  I.  JOES 


All  the  turkeys  that  are  nov/  being  mar- 
keted in  the  heavy  producing  areas  and 
that  meet  A.rmy  specifications  are  being 
shipped  to  servicemen  and  women  in  the 
more  remote  v;ar  theatres  for  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas  and  New  Year's  dinners. 
The  "/ar  Food  Order  106,  which  requires 
that  all  turkeys  produced  and  marketed 
in  specified  areas  must  be  held  for  or 
delivered  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
cannot  be  revoked  until  all  holiday 
turkey  requirements  for  all  military 
personnel  have  been  met. 


War  Food  Administration  officials  hope 
that  turkey  processors  can  speed  up 
their  offerings  to  the  Armed  Forces  so 
that  the  order  can  be  terminated  in 
time,  for  civilians  to  buy  turkeys  for 
Thanksgiving.    Last  year  a  similar 
embargo  order  v.-as  terminated  on 
October  25.    This  year  military  re- 
quirements are  higher  and  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  in  many  process- 
ing plants  —  so  it's  taking  longer  to  meet  military  needs  for  the  1944- 
45  holiday  dinners. 


ks  a  result^  turkey  supplies  for  civilian  Thanksgiving  dinners  will  be 

short  of  demand. , .even  though  the  turkey  crop  this  year  is  the  biggest 

on  record.  Civilian  supplies  for  Christmas  and  Nev/  Year's  Day  probably 
will  be  considerably  larger,  however. 


TIN  CAKS  V/ITK  TRAVEL  PRIORITY 


Yes,  the  tin  can  that  once  held  your  coffee  and  shortening, 
\i  many  of  your  commercially  packed  fruits  and  vegetables,  your 

tooth  powder  and  tennis  balls  has  gone  to  war. 

The  qualities  that  make  cans  valuable  and  convenient  in  dis- 
0:.,.  tributing  civilian  food  supplies  make  thera  essential  in 
■■■■■i:-z--^:^^-^-}y^,^y-   -transporting  food,,,over  long  distances  and  under  varied 
climates .to  our  fighting  men.    "'e  even  owe  the  v/idespread  use  of  canned 
foods  to  a  war.    The  idea  of  preserving  and  transporting  foods  in  sealed 
containers  was  first  exploited  by  Napoleon's  engineers  in  preparation 
for  the  invasion  of  Russia. 
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Fightin'  Food 


Today,  many  of  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Groups  arc  supplied  our  expeditionary 
forces  largely  by  means  of  cans.    Unless  the  men  arc  based  where  frozen 
meats  and  poultry  can  get  proper  refrigeration,  their  meat . o .poultry ,. , 

and  fish  is  canned.    Their  total  supply  of 
tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits  is  canned.  About 
97  percent  of  the  leafy  green  and  yellow 
vegetables  and  96  percent  of  other  vegetable 
...excluding  potatoes ,are  canned.  Seventy 
eight  percent  of  their  fruits,  other  than 
citrus  —  are  canned ,. .also  85  percent  of 
their  'milk  and  milk  products.     The  rations 
of  U.  S.  fighting  forces  at  home  and  abroad 
includes  milk  solids  equal  to  a  pint  of 
fluid  milk  a  day.    To  get  this  ration  abroad 
the  milk  must  either  be  evaporated  or  dried. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  base  camp  food, 
,  special  field  rations  to  sustain  our  forces 
in  the  thick  of  battle  are  also  packed  in 
cans ,  : 
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Plenty  of  Other  War  Uses,  Too 

Other  cans  familiar  to  consumers  in  peace- 
time, and  also  specially  designed  containers 
are  playing  their  part  in  the  v/ar  effort.    For  instance,  cans  intended 
for  floor  v;ax  are  carrying  oil  for  lubricating  military  equipment.  Cans 
that  used  to  hold  shortening  now  carry  graphite  grease  for  aircraft. 
Household  oil  cans  contain  cleaning  fluid  for  rifle  bores.    The  tin  box 
for  bread  and  cookies  holds  ammunition.    Coffee  cans  contain  Very  pistol 
projectors  and  bomb  fuses. 


Cans  carry  drugs,  ointments,  medicines  and  dressings 
that  bring  speedy  relief  to  the  sick  and  v;ounded. 
Those  containers  that  once  were  made  for  tennis  balls 
are  standard  containers  for  precious  blood  plasma. 
The. kit  consists  of  two  hermetically  sealed  tennis 
ball  cans... one  containing  a  bottle  of  distilled 
water,  the  other  a  bottle,  of  the  plasma .. .together 
with  complete  transfusion  unit  and  full  directions. 
As  a  result  of  this  packaging  technique,  the  time 
for  a  transfusion  has  been  reduced  from  45  minutes 
to  5  minutes.    Thus  transfusions  may  be  administered 
to  the  wounded  right  on  the  battlefield. 


Tin  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  protective  coverings,  but  it  is  less  than 
tv;o  percent  of  the  ,  so-called  "tin  can."  .Steely  which  provides  the  dura- 
bility Of  the  container  and  the  real  protection  to  the  contents,  makes  up 
the  other  ninety-eight  percent.    Because  of  the  tin... and  perhaps  addition 
al  lacquer  coating.. c it  is  just  as  safe  to  keep  canned  food  in  the  tin  as 
it  is  to  empty  the  food  into  another  container.    However,  the  can  must  be 
kept  cool  and  covered  to  offer  the  same  protection  given  any  other  left- 
over cooked  food. 
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SALTED  PEfi-^lUTS  CROSS  TPIE  SfiTY  DEEP 


Salted  per.nuts  in  8-ouncc  cr.ns  vi/ill  be  sold 
this  year  at  post  exchanges  to  cur  soldiers. 
Military  requirements  call  for  more  than  127 
million  pounds  of  both  Spanish  and  Virginia 
type  peanuts  packed  in  tin  conta  mors  • 


Mo  Circus,  But 


The  boys  overseas  have  been  calling  for 
salted  peanuts  fcr  a  long  time,  but  only 
last  spring  was  there  sufficient  metal 
available  to  permit  packing  peanuts  in  tins. 
Shelled  peanuts  do  not  keep  fresh  otherwise. 
Just  before  ¥PB  granted  approval  of  the  use 
of  tin  for  containers,  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  in  Europe  sent  a  message  to  Washington 
saying:     "The  boys  at  the  front  insist  on 
having  salted  peanuts.  'Send  some  along, 
even  if  you  have  to  pack  them  in  bushel 
baskets 


iis  it  is  net  likely  that  all  of  the  11  ^Z_y 
million  or  more  who  have  the  opportunity  ^' 
to  buy  will  do  so,  there  should  be  enough  salted  peanuts  to  mean  more 
than  25  cans  apiece  for  the  men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Services  that 
are  peanut  fanciers . 

Peanut  butter  is  not  being  bought  by  the  soldiers  themselves,  but  is 
a  staple  item  in  the  Army  diet  and  is  frequently  seen  on  the  mess 
table.    The  estimated  demand  for  peanut  butter  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
this  coming  year  totals  73  million  pounds. 


Lemon  oil  shipm.ents  from  Sicily  are  now  being  resumed  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war.    This  oil  is  used  for  flavoring  in  a  wide  variety 

of  food  products    from  lemon  drops  and  beverages  to  Army  K  rations. 

It  also  is  an  ingredient  in  medicines,  soap,  and  some  cosmetics.  All 
of  the  lemon  oil  imported  from  Sicily  this  year  is  being  used  by  the 
Armed  Forces . 

Up  until  1930  most  of  the  lemon  oil  for  the  v/orld  came' from  Sicily. 
Then  a  lemon  oil  industry  was  started  in  California  to  use  the  cull 
fruit.    Since  then,  California  has  been  able  to  supply  the  normal 
needs  for  this  country.    However,  there's  been  a  heavy  v/artime  demand 
for  this  flavoring  oil.     At  the  same  time,  mere  lemons  are  being  used 
in  fresh  form,  so  it  is  necessary  to  import  some  lemon  oil  to  supple- 
ment domestic  supplies. 

Lemon  oil  is  found  in  the  rind  of  the  fruit.  In  Sicily  this  pil  is  re 
leased  by  working  the  rind  by  hand... then  absorbed  with  a  small  hand 
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sponge.    In  California,  mechanical  methods  are  used.    One  process  presses 
the  fruit  —  rind  and  all  —  then  the  juice  passes  through  a  centrifugal 
separator  which  removes  the  oil. 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  LOSS 


A  month  ago  your  listeners  could  have 
looked  forward  to  finding  Florida  grape- 
fruit and  oranges  even  more  plentiful 
than  last  year.    Well,  the  hurricane 
which  struck  Florida  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  October  19  to  21  caused  heavy 
damage  to  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
Florida,  and  some  damage  to  vegetables 
in  the  Carolinas,    Here's  the  first  of- 
ficial report  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  losses  and 
size  of  crops  now  expected. 

Substantial  Loss 


Florida  production  of  grapefruit  for  the 
1944-45  season  is  now  dovm  43  percent.,, 
from.  36  million  boxes  to  20  and  a  half  million  boxes.    This  means  10  and 
a  half  million  boxes  less  than  last  season.    The  heaviest  percentage  loss 
Vi/as  in  the  seedless  variety.    Production  of  this  varieti/-  is  expected  to 
be  48  percent  less,., or  nearly  8  million  boxes .7 .8 ,0. in  comparison  with 
15  million  boxes  estimated  on  October  1.    The  other  varieties  are  now  in- 
dicated at  nearly  13  million  boxes , , ,12 ,7 , . ,40  percent  less  than  the  21 
million  boxes  estimated  October  1..    Salvage  cf  blown  off  and  fallen 
grapefruit  vifill  probably  amount  to  only  about  600,000  boxes  as  a  high 
proportion  of  the  fruit  does  not  pass  inspection.    Quality  of  the  fruit 
on  the  trees  has  also  been  reduced  by  the  storm  and  more  of  the  crop 
than  usual  will  be  in  the  lower  grades . 


Production  of  all  Florida  oranges  for  this  season  is 
expected  to  total  42  million  boxes,,, a  reduction  of 
10  miillion  from  the  October  1  estimate.    The  early 
and  mid-season  crops  which  are  marketed  primarily 
from  October  to  February  were  chiefly  damiaged. 
Valencias .which  come  on  the  market  fromi  February 
to  June,,odo  not  shovir  as  great  a  storm  loss.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  blovm-off  oranges  will 
be  salvaged. 

The  loss  of  tangerines  in  Florida  is  less  than  for  grapefruit  and  oranges. 
The  crop  was  reduced  from  4  million,  7  hundred  thousand  boxes  to  4  million, 
4  hundred  thousand,  ► 


Vegetables  seriously  affected  v/ere  snap  beans,  cabbage,  celery,  cucumbers, 
eggplant,  green^  peppers ,  tomatoes  and  early  potatoes  in  Florida,  and  snap 
beans  in  South  Carolina, 


VITAIvilN  k  '/ELLOW  VEGETABISS 


Pumpkins  and  hard  shell  squash. . .chiefly  hub- 
bard,  acorn  and  marrov/. .  .are  now  plentiful  in 
most  sections  of  the  country.  Supplies  in  some 
areas  are  not  as  heavy  as  they  have  been  in 
other  years,  but  honemakers  can  still  include 
one  of  these  vegetables  of  American  origin  in 
fall  meals • 

Pumpkins  and  squash  are  both  good  sources  of 
Vitamin  A... as  are  other  deeply  yellow  vegetables. 
The  outstanding  function  of  Vitamin  k  is  the  role 
it  plays  in  the  building  and  functioning  of  normal 
cells  of  the  body's  external  and  internal  surface 
membranes .    A.  shortage  of  Vitardn  A.  may  thus  af- 
fect the  skin  or  the  mucous  membrane  in  any  part 
of  the  bodyj.oosuch  as  the  eye,  the  respiratory 
tract,  the  digestive  tract.    The  keeness  of 
sight  of  aviators  and  of  industrial  v/orkers  is 
reported  to  have  been  increased,  and  the  night 
accidents  of  automobile  driving  decreased,  by 
diets  of  higher  Vitamin  k  value. 

Spicy  pumpkin  pie  is  one  of  the  joys  of  fall... 
'specially  made  rich  with,  top  milk  and  eggs.'  Squash 
is  good  whether  baked,  boiled,  steamed  or  m.ade 
into  a  squash  pie. 

FISH  FILLET 

Those  rdllions  of  pounds  of  fish  now  in  cold  storage  throughout  the  United 
States  are  still  presenting  something  of  a  problem,  in  view  cf  the  limiited 
cold  storage  space,., and  the  quantity  of  foods  needing  that  space.  So 
every  plug  you  can  give  either  fresh  or  storage  fish  as  a  highly  nutritious 
food  —  one  important  in  your  listeners'  diets  —  is  all  to  the  good. 

Here's  another  recipe  we've  come  across  that  might  be  new  to  ycur  listen- 
ers.   With  a  variety  of  methods  of  preparing  fish  presented  them,  they're 
much  Tiore  apt  to  be  interested  in  fish  than  if  they  know  only  of  frying 
or  baking  it. 

Fillet  Rolls 

2  tbl,  vinegar 
1  tbl.  salt 

1  cup  carrots,  diced 
1  cup  celery,  chopped 

Cut  the  uncooked  fish  into  long  strips.    Roll  them  around  the  finger  and 
fasten  each  roll  with  a  wooden  toothpick.    Boil  the  water ., ccarrots .. .celery 
...salt  and  vinegar.    Add 'the  fish,  and  boil  about  15  minutes.    Drain,,. then 
arrange  on  a  platter  and  serve  hot  v/ith  desired  sauce. 


3  lbs.  fillets 
3  qts.  water 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 

Fresh  vegetable  supplies  are  generf'.lly  lighter  this  week  than  last,  but 
yo\ir  listeners  should  be  able  tc  find  enough  varieties  to  give  their  fall 
meals  plenty  of  pep  and  food  value  without  v/orrying  about  nenu-nionotony » 
Because  those  three  staples        cabbage j  onions  and  potatoes  remain 
relatively  cheap,  plentiful,  and  of  generally  good  quality..  Rutabagas, 
too,  are  ranking  ■'.vith  those  vegetables  these  days  as  best  buys  of  the  week, 
with  increased  supplies  selling  at  encouragingly  low  costs o 

Turnips  are  in  adequate  supply.-    'Turnip  greens collards  and  miistard  greens 
should  be  available  in  qua.n\.itie3  large  e:iougb  to  meet  the  current  de.nand 
for  them^    They're  reasonably  priced;  too,  and  of  good  qua."  ixvo  Sweet 
potatoes r  varying  from  light  to  moderate  in  supply  in  thii.  s  .-'tion-  are 
selling  at  moderate  prices »     knd.  something  to  bring  a  gleai;.  l..  !  -^he  eye  of 
the  holiday  menu-planner  are  the  fair  supplie^^;  of  pumpkins  appe'iring  on 
the  markets.    They're  in  adequate  supplies  for  holiday  pies,  custards 
and  decorations o 

Now  that  the  official  report  is  out  on  dar.iage  done  the  Florida  citrus 
crop  by  the  recent  hurricane <>«  .your  homenakers  may  be  worrying  about 
getting  enough  fruit  juice  for  thoir  breakfast  eye-openers.    Currently o  <, » 
citrus  fruit  has  increased  slightly  in  suppj.y  over  last  v;eek,  so  that 
quantities  are  generally  adequate.,     The  price  is  at  or  near  ceiling  level. 
Lemons  are  relatively  scarce,;  and  are  selling  at  ceiling  pricer  ipples, 
of  course,  are  plentiful « c oand  they're  net  selling  as  rapidly  as  their 
supplies  warrant.    There 'ro  pD.enty  of  the  popular  varieties  and  -cheir 
price  is  reasonable.    For  the  luxury  item  of  the  week,  your  listeners 
should  be  able  to  find  light  supplies  of  moderately  priced  California 
grapes  e  - 


^    -»A-         -x-    "r         •>«-    ^-  -k-    *    -k-  -x- 

*      The  Fresh  Food  Roundu.p  is  based  on  general  * 
supplies  and  .AO'-xements  of  fresh  fruits  and  ^ 
^      vegetables o    It's  advisable  to  check  on  local  * 
^      markets  to  make  sure  these  products  are  avail-  ^' 
able  in  your  community * 
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s^jTeets  for  by  and  by 


With  favorable  weather  in  continental  and  island 
sugar  producing  areas,  American  consumers  and  in- 
dustrial users  v/ill  receive  about  the  same  amount 
of  sugar  in  1945  as  they  have  this  yearo  V/e  must 
continue  careful  use  of  sugar  because  many  of  the 
European  markets .which  depended  on  the  Carib- 
bean  area  for  sugar  before  the  war... will  wish  to 
\    re-establish  normal  trade  relations  in  1945. 


At  present,  Cuban  sugar  production  in  1945  is  ex- 
pected to  be  below  the  1944  level.    Sugar  cane 
may  be  harvested  when  it's  twelve  to  tv/enty-four 
months  old,  '  Practically  all  the  twenty-four  month  cane  in  Cuba  was  har- 
vested this  year  I  so  cane  to  be  cut  in  1945  v/ill  be  the  product  of  twelve 
to  eighteen  months  growth,  with  resultant  lower  yield. 


While  prospects  in  Havvaii  v;ill  improve  only  slightly 
this  coming  year,  prospects  will  increase  greatly  in 
Puerto  Rico,    In  spite  of  the  war    situation,  Hawaii 
will  produce  nearly  a  normal  crop  this  year  and  send 
to  the  United  States  approximately  800  thousand  tons 
—  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  an  expanded  military 
consumption  in  the  Pacific  area,    Puerto  Rico,  in 
late  1943  and  early  1944,  suffered  one  of  the  most 
severe  droughts  in  its  history.    Instead  of  a  normal 
crop  of  a  million  tons,  only  725  thousand  tons  v/ere 
produced  for  distribution  this  year.    A  normal  crop 
is  hoped  for  in  1945.  j— 
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Price  support  programs  already  announced  for  cane  and  beet  sugar  produc- 
ed- in  the . continental  United  States  should  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
194-5  production  at  home. 

Europe  needs  sweetening,  too 

Most  European  import  requirements  for  sugar  have  normally  been  filled 
from  the  Caribbean  area,,. and  in  part  from  Java,    Of  course,  little  is 
currently  known  of  the  1944  harvest  prospect  for  beet  sugar  in  Europe. 
And  the  extent  of  the  European  need  for  cane  sugar  grown  in  the  tropics 
cannot  be  appraised  until  more  information  of  production  conditions  in 
Europe  is  received.    It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  relief  will  come  from 
the  Philippines  or  Java  during  1945. 

Sugar  in  Industrial  Alcohol 

In  1944  the  equivalent  of  900  thousand  tons  of  sugar  was  diverted  to 
production  of  greatly  needed  industrial  alcohol.    Grain  was  scarce  and 
distilling  facilities  could  be  most  effectively  used  with  rich  sugar 
molasses.    This  year  there'll  be  enough  grain  so  that  a  large  part.,, 
if  not  all. o. of  our  industrial  alcohol  can  be  made  from  grain  and  syn- 
thetic sources.    This  action  will  more  than  offset  the  estimated  decline 
in  Cuban  production,         •  ■  '•• 


THANKSGIVING  MEAT  COURSE 

'Now-  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  has  bought  and  ship- 
ped enough  turkeys  overseas  to  assure  our  Armed  Forces 
a  traditional  Thanksgiving  dinner,  a  limited  number  of 
turkeys  are  beginning  to  appear  on  civilian  markets. 
The  War  Food  Administration  has  partially  suspended 
the  order  which  required  poultry  dealers  in  heavy  pro- 
ducing areas  to  set  aside  for  Government  purchase  all 
turkeys  that  met  Army- specif ications ,    Additional  tur- 
keys will  be  obtained  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Day  dinners  for  forces  stationed  in  this  country,  but 
these  orders  will  be  placed  later. 

still  short 


Civilian  share 


Even  though  the  set-aside  order  has  been  partially  suspended,  homemakers 
just  woh't  be  able  to  find  enough  turkey  on, the  market  to  meet  demands. 
Labor's  short  in  poultry  dressing  plants  and  there's  not  enough  time  to 
get  a  sufficient  supply  of  birds  on  the  market  by  Thanksgiving.  Prospects 
for^'turkey  at  Christmas  and  New  Year's  are  better. 


Broadcasters  might  do  well  to  suggest  alternate  meats-  for  Thanksgiving 
dinners*    Homemakers  will  have  better  chances  of  getting  chicken,  as 
poultrymen  have  a  good  supply  of 'roosters  ready  for  market.    These  chick- 
ens may  be  stuffed  v^ith  a  favorite  bread  dressing.     And  "trimmings"  can 
add  to  the  festive  air.    They  might  serve  the  chicken  with  baked  spiced 
peaches.    If  goose  or  duck's  the  usual  choice  for  Thanksgiving,  your 
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listeners  will  be  glad  to  know  the  supply  picture  has  improved  over  last 
year.    Local  supply  conditions  differ  all  over  the  country,  but  the  meat 
at  Thanksgiving  might  be  a  leg  of  lamb  served  v;ith  mint  jelly... or  the 
main  course  m.ight  be  a  beef  roast  v;ith  homemade  relish,  or  stuffed  veal 
roast . 


YES,  iTE  EXPECT  SOm  BM-IANAS 

Bananas  have  been  one  of  the  scarce  fruits  in 
American  grocery  stores  since  the  war  began, 
rind  when  a  grocer  did  get  in  a  limited  supply, 
customers  lined  up  for  a  "sample".    This  coming 
year,  .'-jnerican  consumers  can  expect  to  find 
about  15  ptrcent  more  bananas  than  in  1944., , 
although  these  increased  imports  will  still 
only  amount  to    about  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
supply  in  pre-v/ar  years. 

Bananas  will  be  imported  chiefly  from  Central 
America  and  Mexico.    These  ?/ere  the  chief  sources 
before  the  v/ar,  also,  but  the  larger  boats  used 
in  the  banana  trade  were  taken  over  by  our  Gov- 
ernment at  the  beginning  of  the  war.     Lt  present 
the  shipping  situation  has  eased  slightly  and 
the  trade  has  been  able  to  put  a  number  of  small 
boats  into  operation. 

Giant  Size  Out 

Bananas  being  imported  now  are  much  smaller  than  normal,     Araong  reasons 
given  are  the  diseased  condition  of  many  of  the  banana  plants  and  pre- 
mature harvesting.    Grading  standards  have  also  been  reduced.  The 
small  steamers  are  picking  up  bananas  wherever  they  can  find  them  with- 
out much  consideration  of  size  and  quality .since  there's  a  ready 
market  for  all  that  can  be  landed  on  our  shores. 

The  banana's  a  tropical  fruit  and  is  so  susceptible  to  chilling  that  it 
requires  much  v/armer  storage  than  most  fruits  grown  in  temperate  climates. 
If  bananas  are  held  before  ripening  at  a  temperature  comparable  to  that 
in  the  home  refrigerator,  they  discolor  and  lose  their  power  of  ripening 
and  softening  later  in  a  warmer  temperature.    So  horaeraakers  who  buy 
slightly  green  bananas  are  advised  to  ripen  i.he  fruit  at  room  temperature 
first.,. then  store  then  in  a  cool  place  —  not  in  the  refrigerator,  how- 
ever, as  the  low  temperature  may  cause  deterioration. 

EAT  MOP£  FISH 

The  eat -more-fish  campaign  —  promoted  by  the  var  Food  Admdnistration 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Fish  and  'wildlife  Service  {Department  of 
Interior)  —  extends  from  October  30  to  November  I8.     It  should  be  an 
easy  campaign  to  push  along .. .because,  for  one  thing,  fish  is  of  value 
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in  the  diet  because  of  its  excellent  quality  protein. and  varying  amounts 
of  phosphorus,  iron,  iodine,  calcium  and  copper*    Fish  is  doubly  desire- 
able  right  now  since  it's  plentiful  at  a  time  v;hen  some  of  the  better 
cuts  of  meat  are  short. 


In  good  supply. o. in  most  sections  of  the  country... 
are  mackerel,  cod,  whiting,  haddock,  rosefish, 
croakers,  flounders,  scup,  lake  trout,  hake,  pike 
and  carp.    Broadcasters  will  want  to  check  on 
local  market  supplies  to  see  which  fish  should  be 
emphasized  in  their  region. 

Point-free  Frozen  Fish  Has  Good  Points 

f  ..      /---      '      I      h         Frozen  fish  are  a  time  saver  for  busy  homemakers. 
fCiI.  ■^^^y^         Most  fillets  come  neatly  packaged  and  with  the 

v/aste  parts  removed, .  .ready  for  easy  preparation, 
And  no  matter  how  far  they  have  come,  freshness  is  assured.    Frozen  fil- 
lets, steaks  and  smaller  fish  need  not  bo  thawed  before  cooking,  all 
that's  needed  is  a  lovi/er  temperature  and  a  slightly''  longer  time  to  ef- 
fect both  thawing  and  cooking.    Larger  fish  and  good  sized  cuts  need  to 
be  thawed.    This  should  be  done  slowly,.. in  a  refrigerator  or  at  room 
temperature.    The  fish  may  be  thawed  more  quickly  by  submerging  it  in 
cold  water ., .never  in  warm  or  hot  water.    However,  once  fish  has  been 
thawed,  it  should  not  be  refrozen,  but  used  in:imed lately. 


Variety  is  the  Spice. 


You  can  help  in  this  campaign  by  suggesting  variet'/  in  methods  of  prep- 
aration.   Fish  can  be  boiled,  pan-fried,  baked,  stuffed,  broiled  or  steam- 
ed.    And  the  attractiveness  of  almost  any  fish  will  be  increased  by  use 
of  sauces  that  add  to  the  bland  flavor  of  the  meat.     If  the  homcmaker's 
serving  a  new  fish  or  a  familiar  fish  in  a  new  guise,  she'll  want  to  make 
it  a  specia._lty   that'll  call  for  a  repeat  performance. 


CHECKING  "/F Pi.  FOOD  RESERVES 


V 


Here's  How  It's  Done 
First,  food  is  allocated 


At  the  outset  of  the  vi/ar  there  v/as  a  need  to  manage  the 
food  supplies  of  this  country  so  that  they  would  do  the 
most  tovmrd  winning  the  v/ar  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
vifartime  responsibility  was  as- 
signed to  the  Office  of  Distri- 
bution in  the  V/ar  Food  Administra- 
tion. 


civilian  population,  territories. 


^mong  our  Armed  Forces, 
Lend-Lease  re- 
quirements, relief  feeding  in  liberated  areas 
and  to  other  groups  engaged  in  direct  v/ar  effort. 
Then  it's  up  to  the  Office  of  Distribution  to  see 
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that  these  allocations  are  carried  out.    The  Office  of  Distribution  also 
does  the  buying  of  food  to  fill  Lend-Loase  requirements,  needs  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  certain  other 
claimant  agencies.     It  also  buys  food  to  fulfill  price  support  corarait- 
ments . 

tit  present  this  agency  has  a  regular  v/orking  inventory  of  two  million 
tons  of  food  worth  about  600  million  dollars .food  to  meet  any  condi- 
tion that  could  arise.    Except  for  food  bought  in  support  of  farm  prices, 
most  of  this  reserve  is  earmarked  for  the  Lend-Lease  program.    The  Office 
of  Distribution  operates  this  inventory  much  the  same  as  any  food  whole- 
saler. ,, buying  and  selling  to  keep  stocks  fresh,  selling  items  Vi^hich 
claimant  agencies  --  for  one  reason  or  another  —  have  not  taken,  and 
placing  orders  for  those  foods  which  are  needed. 

Looking  nhead 

\7hile  the  OD  is  on  a  100  percent  v/ar  basis,  it's  endeavoring  to  conduct 
its  distribution  program  in  such  a  way  that  inventories  will  be  as  small 
and  m^arketable  as  possible  v/hen  the  day  of  peace  arrives.     It  has  set  up 
a  sales  division  vi/hich  resells  food  remaining  after  stocks  and  needs  are 
balanced  off.     A.11  sales  are  made  through  existing  trade  channels  and 
only  when  the  market  can  absorb  these  commodities  at  fair  prices. 

For  the  five-month  period... May  1  to  October  1,,.22  million  dollars 
worth  of  Government-ovraed  foods  v/ero  sold  back  to  civilians.    These  sales 
included  canned  and  dried  vegetables  and  fruits,  meat  products,  dairy 
products,  eggs,  grain  products^ fats  and  oils,  cotton  and  other  special 
commodities . 


BcSlG  SEVEN  LUNCH  kT  SCHOOL 

The  school  lunch  program  is  set  up  and  administered  "7^, -- 

the  same  this  year  as  it  was  last  year,  v;ith  a  dual  /  ^ 

purposes     (l)  To  improve  the  health  of  the  children  ['(  ^ 

by  serving  them  a  nourishing  meal  at  noon|  (2)  to  \  C/qv 

encourage  the  use  of  foods  in  temporary  abundance,  \\ 

thereby  avoiding  waste  and  helping  to  build  better  '^---J^f^CyO-,'^ 

markets  for  foods  produced  by  our  farmers.  >,  ■■  ' 

Essentially  a  community  enterprise,  a  school  lunch  y  \ 

room  under  the  federal  plan  is  initiated  by  local  ' 
citizens  and  managed  by  local  people.    Food  is  bought  /-V  \ 

locally  and  eaten  by  children  in  that  community.  /-^'^^  -  -4 

Prof its .. .which  seldom  accrue, . .must  be  used  to  im-  ' i :  \ 

prove  the  lunch  room  and  service,  /  \ 

Schools  that  want  reimbursement  from  the  fifty  mil- 

lion  dollar  fund  Congress  established  for  the  school  ;//  ' 

year  1944-45  agree  to  serve  one  of  three  types  of  P\ 

lunches.    Of  the  three,  Type  L  is  the  only  complete  .    a.  jjju^.f^ 

lunch  pattern.    The  Type  L  lunch  is  cut  from  the  jp^S^^-^... 
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Basic  Seven,  the  master  design  for  daily  food  needs.    ,A.  Type  k  lunch, 
reimbur sable  at  a  nine  cents  maxiiTiura,  will  give,  a  child  .from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  food  he  needs  for  the  day.    Type  G  reimburses  for 
v/hole  milk  only,  at  two  cents  a  half  pint.  Typo  B,  for  Ai/hich  maximura 
reimbursement  is  six  cents,  is  a  partial  lunch  designed  to  supplement 
food  brought  from  home.  .  . 

Nutrition'  education  in  the  classroom  has  done  much  to  interest  children 
in  right  eating.    But  the.  plate  or  tray  lunch,  has  been,  much  more  ef- 
fective in  getting  inimedia.te,  resul.ts ..    A.  child- may  know  vegetables  and 
milk  . are  better  for  him  than  a  hot  dog  and  a  candy  bar.,. but  given  a., 
choice  he  to.o  often  selects  the  latter.    For  this  reason  lunch  room 
managers  are  serving  more  Type  A,  plate  lunches  this  year  instead  of  .-, 
giving  a  la  carte  service  as  some  have  dene  in  previous  years. 

A.  well  managed  school  lunch  program,  begins  to  show 
......  .  .      dividends  earl3r-.    Teachers  agree  that  discipline, 

attendance  and  scholarship  are  much  improved,  .  •    ,      '  ,- 

.  .  School  nurses  have  concrete  evidence  on-  the  gain  ■  -.  . 

,[  ..  .  ■■  .       in, weight,  the.  decline  of.  colds,  aches  and  couirauni- 
.,  ■   cable  dispasesi  they  also  have  fev\fer  requests  for 
as.pirin  and.  pills  .    Better  eyes,  teeth  and- clearer 
skin  —  as  well  as  happier  faces  —  arc  attributed 
directly  by  teachers  and  parents  to  the  well  bal-  .  • 

anced  m.eal  served  the  children  at  noon, 

A  Boon  to  Their  Welfare 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  entire  school  lunch  plan  is 
the  stipulation  that  every  child,  regardless  of  his  ability  to  pay,  shall 
be  served  the  same  lunch,  without  any  discrimination.    The  embarrassment 
and  feeling  of  inferiority  often  felt  by  children  less  fortunate  econom- 
ically than  others  has  no  part  in  this  set-up.    Socially,  too many. child- 
ren benefit  by  eating  together.    Mands  are  washed,  and  in  many  schools  a 
blessing  is  repeated.     In  most  school  lunch  rooms  the  children  stay  .^-t,--' 
their  tables  a  certain  length  of  time,  so  there's  no  reward  for  bolting: 
the  food.    The  liking  they  acquire  for  a  wider  variety  of  foods  carries 
over  into  the  homes  and  often  influences  —  for  the  better  —  family 
eating  habits.     Practically  every  school  —  once  it  serves  lunches  for  a 
period  of  tine  —  continues  with  the  program. 

Good  Health  on  the  Up-grade 

Figures  for  the  number  of  schools  participating  in  the  federal  reimburs- 
able program  this  year  are  not  yet  available,  and  probably  won't  be  until 
about  January  1,  1945 «    But  indications  are  such  that  last  year '  s ;  tota-1 . 
of  31,000  schools  and  about  four  million  children  participating  will  be 
far  surpassed  this  year.    Comnunities  interested  in  having  school  lunches 
may  get  information  and  make  application  for  reimbursement  from  their  near 
est  regional  office  of  the  War  Food  Administration        in  this  region, 
Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Administration,  V/estern  Union  Building, 
Atlanta  3^;0eorgia. 
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STRAINED  SALVAGE  FATS 


Salvaged  kitchen  fats  are  still  needed.     At  the  sane  time,  reports 
over  the  country  show  that  the  quality  of  salvaged  fat  is  deter- 
iorating seriously.    Some  honemakers  are  not  straining  the  melted' 
fat  to  remove  particles  of  meat  and  foreign  matter.    Y/hile  it 
doesn't  matter  hov;  discolored  or  old  the  left-over  fat  may  be, 
the  drippings  must  be  strained. 

Broadcasters  are  urgently  asked  to  get  over  the  message  to  their 
listeners  that  salvaged  fats  bo  put  through  a  coarse  strainer  be- 
fore the  fat  is  taken  to  the  butcher.    The  homemaker  still  col- 
lects a  bounty  of  tv/o  red  ration  tokens  and  four  cents  for  each 
pound  turned  in. 


EGGS  FOR  COOKING  PURPOSES 

Laying  hensj  come  the  holiday  season,  begin  to 
think  of  vacations.    From  nov;  until  the  end  of 
December,  supplies  of  breakfast  or  table  eggs 
v/ill  decline.    This  past  spring  and  sur.-umer 
though,  egg  production  exceeded  all  records  and 
so  there  are  plentiful  supplies  of  shell  eggs 
now  in  storage.    Many  of  these  cooking  eggs  will 
be  coming  on  the  market  in  the  next  fev;  months. 
They  are  just  as  good  as  the  Grade  A  eggs  for 
r;aking  cakes,  cookies  and  puddings  homcmakers  _ 
will  be  preparing  for  the  holidays. 

PRODUCTION  Lim  FEEDING 

The  army  of  v/ell-fod  American  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  con- 
tinues to  grow.    The  War  Food  Administration  reports  that,  since  March 
of  this  year,  another  million  and  half  vrorkcrs  are  obtaining  food  on 
the  job.    This  means  that  abcut  seven  mdllion  v;orkers  are  nov;  benefit-  . 
ted  by  the  industrial  feeding  program.. 

Different  riethods  for  providing  r.eals  on  the  job  have  been  adopted  all 
ever  the  country,  out  cafeterias  are  most  popular.    The  majority  of 
plants  have  installed  streamlined  cafeterias  where  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  can  be  fed  during  the  usual  30  minute    lunch  period.    Some  of 
these  cafeterias  have  adopted  the  army  mess  type  of  service,  providing 
a  one-menu  lunch.    This  r^ethod  has  proved  satisfactory  to  employee^ 
when  variety  in  the  mienu  was  provided  from  day  to  day. 

Some  of  the  large  "sprav/lcd  out"  plants  and  ship  yards  have  introduced 
mobile  units  to  bring  food  to    their  workers.    Others  that  don't  have 
space  for  a  cafeteria  depend  on  lunch-box  services  to  provide  adequate 
nutritious  lunches  at  reasonable  prices. 

And  the  results  of  this  industrial  feeding  program?    Better  fed  workers, 
fev/er  accidents,  less  absenteeism,  and  more  guns,  tanks  and  planes  for 
our  fighting  men. 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 

Now's  a  time  that  calls  for  a  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  your  lis- 
teners ..  .because  varieties  of  fresh  vegetables  aren't  as  plentiful  as 
they've  been  in  the  past  few  weeks.    But  hornemakers  shouldn't  have  too 
much  trouble  getting  up  interesting  meals  for  their  families^o . .as 
well  as  nutritious  ones.,  .with  v/hat  fresh  foods  are  available.  The 
recent  Florida  hurricane  damaged  much  of  the  produce  we'd  ordinarily 
be  getting  in  good  supply  from  that  State. . .including  such  favorites 
as  green  peppers .. .avocados .« osquash, . .tomatoes .. .egg  plant... and  cu- 
cumbers.   Most  of  those  are  currently  scarce ...or  in  light  supply  at 
best,  on  Southern  markets. 

But  there's  a  good  supply  of  the  old  stand  bys  selling  at  relatively 
cheap  prices.    Irish  potatoes .. .and  onions,  and  moderate  supplies  of 
reasonably  priced  cabbage.    Much  of  the  quality  of  that  cabbage  is  only 
fair 5  however,  and  bears  careful  selection  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Housewife. 
Snap  beans,  though  a  little  higher  priced,  are  in  fair  supply.  Turnips 
and  turnip  greens,  collards,  and  mustard  greens  are  in  fair  supply,  too, 
and  their  price  is  comparatively  low.    Those  Canadian  rutabagas  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  best  buys  on  the  market  for  the  food  value  they  offer. 
They're  plentiful. . .and  they're  as  cheap  as  they've  been  at  any  time 
this  year.    For  specialities  of  the  week,  calling  for  an  occasional 
splurge,  there's  a  little  New  York  cauliflower .some  Brussel  sprouts 
o . .broccoli, . .and  endive. 

But  good  nev/s  for  holiday  menus  is  that  liberal  supply  of  apples  avail- 
able.   They're    reasonably  priced... a  little  belovi;  ceiling  wholeeale,., 
and  there  are  plenty  of  varieties  in  quantities  more  than  enough  for 
the  demand.    Most  plentiful  in  cooking  apples  are  York' s ,. .while  your 
listeners  should  find  Grimes oDelicious .Staymans  and  Winesaps  for 
eating  apples,    California  grapes  are  plentiful  now,  too ,. .including 
Tokays,  Emperors,  and  Thompson  seedless.    Price  on  those  is  near  ceiling 
level.    Moderate  supplies  of  Bosc  pears  of  good  quality  are  available 
on  most  Southern  markets.    Grapefruit  and  oranges,  in   spite  of  the 
damage  from  the  storm,,  are  in  fairly  plentiful  supply ,  o  .though  a  little 
higher  priced  than  normal.    Lemons  are  still  in  short  supply.. .but 
there  are  a  fair  to  light  supply  of  tangerines  available. 


•X-  ^ 

*  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  sup-  ■'^ 

*  plies  and  movements  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables."^ 

*  It's  advisable  to  check  on  local  markets  to  make  * 

*  sure  these  products  are  available  in  your  com-  * 

*  munity,  * 
■X-  -x- 
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Atlanta  3?  Georgia 
November  25,  1944 


Radio  Round'up 


A.  Service  for  Directors 
Of  Women's  Radio  Programs 


SHORT  km  SOUR... LEMONS 

Many  of  your  homemakers  have  been  wondering 
about  the  unusual  shortage  of  lemons  at  their 
local  fruit  counters.    Here  are  the  facts  — 
from  the  War  Food  A.drainistration. 

First,  the  1943-44  crop  was  short  and  not  enough 
lemons  are  in  storage  now  to  meet  alJ.  demands 
until  the  44-45  crop  comes  on  in  abundance,  ks 
of  December  1,  1943,  the  lemon  crop  was  estimat- 
ed to  be  a  record-breaking  one  of  over  14  million 
boxes.    Unfavorable  v;eather  last  February .,  .wind 
and  rains  in  the  producing  area  of  California, . , 
reduced  the  crop  to  a  little  over  11  million 
boxes . 


Big  Demand. .  .Small  Supply  «»  Shortage 

A.long  with  a  small  crop,  demands  ran  unusually  high  this  year.  This 
past  December  and  January  —  months  when  shipments  normally  averaged 
around  250  cars  a  week  from  the  West  Coast  —  they  averaged  over  300, 
This  increased  demand  for  lemons  in  winter  v/as  due  to  the  nvimber  of  flu 
cases  across  the  country.    Citrus  dealers  maintained  their  shipments 
because  of  the  large  crop  expected.    Then  this  summer  shipments  of  lemons 
were  heavier  than  average  because  of  continued  demand  at  ceiling  prices. 

So  ever  since  September  lemons  have  been  becoming  more  scarce.  The 
first  of  November,  instead  of  having  1500  cars  of  lemons  in  storage.,, 
as  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  November  last  year... there  were  only 
377  •    While  the  picking  of  the  new  crop  started  November  1,  demand  still 
exceecfe  supply  and  will  until  the  first  of  the  year. 


Warfped  Admlnhiraiion 

Office  pF  Distribution 


Lemons  differ  from  -orariges  and  grapefruit  in  that  they're  usually- 
ripened  in  storage.  .  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  crop  is  tree 
ripened.    Most  lemons  are  picked  in  a  "silver"  or  "green"  stage  and 
held  in  storage  two  to  three  months » o .according  to  the  stage  of  ripe- 
ness when  they  were  picked. 


Harvest  Time 


Harvest  of  nev/  crop  lemons  began  the  first  of  this  month.    Most  of  these 
lemons,  largely  from  the  so-called  interior  valleys  of  California,  will 
be  marketed  by  May  1«    After  May,  lemons  from  the  coastal  areas  will 
keep  us  supplied  until  November,  194-5  • 

While  lemons  are  in  short  supply,  it's  important  that  ceiling  prices 
be  maintained  to  assure  a  fair  distribution.    Under  price  regulations, 
tho  homemaker  should  be  paying  right  now  about  12g-  cents  a  pound,  retail. 


FROZEN  VEGETABIoES  kYklUSLE 

Baked  beans,  squash,  pumpkin,  spinach, 
"^^h^^;^^^^-ssels  sprouts  and  caulif lo^wer  are 
il  '  iTZ-^the  frozen  vegetables  most  plentiful 

  on  grocery  counters  across  the  country 

'  right  nov/.    The  Army's  taking  a  certain 

percentage  of  the  frozen  lima  beans,  peas,  corn,  string  beans  and  spinach 
for  use  in  camps  in  this  co'*tetry  and  on  some  of  the  large  battle-wagons 
where  there  are  storage  lockers.    For  this  reason,  civilian  stocks  of 
these  particular  frozen  vegetables  are  limited, . .although  all  are  avail- 
able in  some  markets, right  now. 

Their  Advantages 

Frozen  vegetables  are  popular  because  they  add  variety  to  meals  when 
fresh  produce  is  seasonally  limited.    There's  no  waste  or  shrinkage  to 
them,  and  with  adequate  temperature,  they  can  be  held  in  the  home  refrig- 
erator for  several  days.    They  are  easy  to  prepare,  too,  because,,, with 
few  exceptions .they  can  be  cooked  immediately  in  solidly  frozen  con- 
dition, 

JIORE  THAN  A  SEASONING 


Salt  has  long,  1-ong.  been  valued  as  a  seasoning  and  preservative.  It 
also  plays  an  important  role  in  nutrition  as  a  regulator  of  certain  pro- 
cesses of  the  body.    In  /imerica,.  there's  a  boast,  that  never  has  there 
been  a  Federal  tax  imposed  on  the  traffic  in  salt.    Today  this  food  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  products  we  consider  essential,  and  v/e  all  rather 
take  it  for  granted. 

In  spite  of  the  wide,  availability  and  cheapness  of  salt,. it's  playing 
a  rather  nev/  and  important  role.:    Scientists  have  found  it  an  ideal 
carrier  for  iodine,  a  mineral  vi/hich  is  essential  to  the  body's  well 
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being  in  that  it's  a  preventive  of  simple  goiter.    The  use  of  this 
"iodized  salt"  is  particularly  important  in  those  areas  of  the  United 
States  where  the  soil's  poor  in  iodine o  In 
these  areas  drinking  water  and  foods  locally  ^  ^ 

produced  are  alsc  poor  in  iadine,  and  many 
persons  who  live  there  suffer  from  enlarged  / 
thyroid  gland  or  simple  goiter,    3y  using  '  ^'^S 

iodized  salt  daily,    merely  as  a  food  season-  ./-=^^^\^^^^  \       y  (\^^^^^ 
ing,  people  in  these  areas  get  the  needed  re-  Vtn<^/  v^C/./^s^ 
quiremcnt  of  iodine. 


...For  Health's  Sake 

Iodized  salt,  introduced  in  this  country  in  1924  in  certain  regions 
where  goiter  was  prevalent,  is  not  a  medicated  product.    Rather,  it  has 
had  something  like  its  natural  iodine  conteut  restored  to  it r  Iodine 
does  occur  in  naturul  salt  in  varying  amounts,  but  all  is  lost  in  the 
refining  processes.     In  icdizing  salt,  oily  one  part  potassium  or  sodiiam 
iodide  is  added  for  each  ten  thousand  parts  of  salt.    The  amount  of 
iodine  a  healthy  person  needs  is  very  minute,  less  than  the  weight  of 
one  kernel  of  wheat.    That  amount  keeps  the  thyroid  gland  in  good  work- 
ing condition,  and,  in  children,  that  tiny  supply  of  iodine  v;hen  used 
by  the  thyroid  gland  controls  growth. 


At  present,  about  half  of  the  table  salt  in  this 
country  is  iodized,  and  salt  manufac  !:urt;S  will 
manufacture  more  if  there's  a  demand  for  it.  As 
the  result  of  years  of  scientific .study,  today's 
iodized  salt  never  discolors,  can  be  packed  in 
any  kind  of  container,  does  not  lose  its  iodine 
through  evaporation,  and  is  evenly  iodized.  At 
the  sane  time  it  looks  the  same^  tastes  the  same, 
and  costs  the  same  as  ordinary  salt, 

A?.5SRICAN  FOOD  OF  THE  IIOVE 

American  food  is  now  going  to  our  fighting  forces  and  allies  in  56 
theaters  cfv/cr.    Another  vital  share  is  going  to  U„  3.  prisoners  of 
war  through  the  American  Rod  Cross,  and  sxiJ.l  more  to  the  Caribbean 
area,  to  Hawaii,  to  Iceland,  to  Polish  refugees  in  Russia  and  to  the 
hungry  people  of  Greece, 

The  Army  does  most  of  its  own  food  purchasing »    But  the  War  Food  Adm.inls- 
tration  issues  set-aside  orders  to  food  processors  and  packers  in  order 
that  the  necessary  supply  will  be  available  v/hen  the  Army  comes  to  market. 
For  example,  so  that  our  fighting  men  a nd  women  would  have  turkey  for  the 
holidays,  'iiJFA  had  to  step  in  and  cut  off  the  civilian  supply  of  turkeys 
for  awhile o    Then,  to  get  enough  beef,  Yi/FA  required  packers  operating 
under  Federal  -inspection  to  set  aside  60  percent  of  the  better  grades  of 
beef  that  meet -Army  specifications  and  80  percent  of  the  canncr  and  cut- 
ter grades.    Since  ,not  all  mc;at  sold  in  tliis  country  is  through  Federally 


\ 

\ 


TsJlt^  oJ?^ 
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inspected  plants,  only  about  30  percent 
of  our  total  beef  supply  goes  to  the 
Armed  Forces.    Processors  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  dairy  products  and  other 
food  also  set  aside  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  annual  production  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  buy. 

Grocery  Shopping  on  a  Big  Scale 

The  War  Food  A.dministration, .  .through  its 
Office  of  Distribution. . ois  responsible 
for  buying  food  that  goes  to  our  allies, 
cur  territories  and  other  wartime  clai- 
mentso    To  keep  these  claimants  constantly 
supplied,  the  ?/FA  buys  five  to  eight 
million  dollars  m'orth  of  food  a  day  and 
maintains  a  500  million  dollar  inventory. 


Practical  Check-ups 

When  the  constant  inventory  check-up  shoi^rs  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
food  is  no  longer  needed  to  fill  some  war  order,  this  food  is  offered 
for  sale  to  the  trade.    To  date,  most  of  the  -Ji/FA.  surplus  stocks,  especial 
ly  brand-name  canned  goods,  have  been  offered  to  the  packers  who  sold 
them  to  the  Government,    This  is  done  because  the  original  processor  has 
regular  customers  and  knov;s  the  trade  for  his  commodity* 

Also,  through  this  method  of  sales,  established  selling  outlets  are  used 
by  a  processor  v/ho  has  a  reputation  in  regard  to  his  product.  Finally, 
this  is  the  sales  procedure  most  food  trade  people  want.     If  any  quan- 
tities are  not  taken  by  the  original  seller,  they  are  offered  to  whole- 
salers, chain  stores  and  other  trade  groups  through  a  uniform  and  simul- 
taneous public  announcement  of  offer.    During  the  past  six  months  about 
23  million  dollars  worth  of  food  was  sold  back  through  the  trade... a 
small  quantity  compared  with  the  500  million  dollar  inventory,  but  proof 
that  WFk  buying  is  limited  to  known  war  requirements. 


OPENING  OF  THE  SEASON 


Thanksgiving  usually  heralds  the  opening  of  the  season  •: 
for  mincemeat  pies.    So-,  o,  .from  nov/  on  through  the  vi/inter 


, . .homemakers  will  probably  be  interested  in  mince  pies 
for  dessert.    They  are  noro  or  Ides  a  traditional  v/inter 
dessert  in  many  homes.    Chances  are  that  some  of  your 
listeners  are  used  to  buying  the  prepared  mincemeat 
mixes  at  their  local  grocery  stores  or  delicatessens. 
This  fall  and  winter,  homemakers  may  not  be  able  to  find 
all  the  prepared  filling  they  wantc    If  this  is  ohe  case  ts.  cl. 

In  your  locality,  tell  then  not  to  give  up  hope  of  steam-     ^jU-^  lr\  f. 
ing  hot  mincemeat  pies  for  dinner  during  the  cold  winter      (/  ^ 
evenings.    They  can  easily  make  their  own  mincemeat. 


For  Instance . 


Apples ..  .or.G  cf  the  principal  ingredients  of  mincemeat «,  .are  among  the 
plentiful  fruits  on  most  markets  at  the  present  time-,     although  the 
apple  ci'op's  only  average  this  year,  the  per  capita  civilian  supply 
v/ill  be  slightly  m»ore  than  30  pounds  as  compared  v/ith  the  25  pounds 
last  year. 

Raisins  are  another  ingredient  to  consider  v;hen  making  mincemeat. 
The  total  supply  of  raisins  is  smaller  this  year,  but  the  share  for 

civilians  v;as  released  earlier  than  usual. 
Tnereforo,  there  should  be  enough  raisins 
on  the  market  by  this  time  of  yearo    If  home- 
m.akers  aren't  able  to  find  candied  citrus  peel, 
they  can  make  it  at  home  for  their  mincemeat  and 
other  holiday  baking. 

It's  true  that  civilian  su-o-plies  of  many  snicos 


have  been  cut  since  the  ";ar. 


'.n  fact, 


ciLnnamion 


is  one  cf  the  main  ones  in  short  supply.  Ho'vV- 
evcr,  you  might  suggest  that  hcmeraakers  try  allspice,  which  tastes 
like  a  blend  of  cinnamon,  nutir.eg,  and  cloves. 


Of  course,  suet  and  lean  beef  are  two  more  ingredients  necessary  for 
good  mincemeat!    Hor.cnakers  shouldn't  have  any  trouble  finding  a  less 
expensive  piece  of  lean  beef  for  mincemeat c    One  of  the  less  tender 
cuts  can  be  used  because  the  m.eat  is  usually  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
then  boiled  for  a  long  tinie.    Suet  is  easily  found 5  and  at  a  very  slight 
cost. 


R.  S.  V.  P„ 


An  index  of  all  the  articles  that  appeared  in  ROU?ID-U?  for  the 
period  January  through  June  l^AA  v/as  i::ail6d  to  broadcasters  in 
July.    The  index  listed  stories  according  to  subject  matter  and 
the  date  of  issue c    As  the' year  ,drav;s  to  a  close  j  another  index 
is  in  order  for  classifying  articles  th:"'ough  tne  Jvfiy-rec ember 
months.    This  indo.ving  v.iil  become  a  semi-annual  enclosure  with 
ROU:-ID"UF  _if  it  has  value  to  broadcasters.- 

'.7e  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  had  cccasi^n  to  refer  to  the 
index  mailed  this  simmer.    Unless  there  are  requ.ests  for  a 
second  issued,  no  index  will  be  compiled  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber.   If,  early  in  January,  you  vould  like  an  i:.idex  covering 
July-December  3  194-4-j  please  let  us  know.    Onr  address  is  ^ 
Marketing  Reports  Division,  Office  cf  Distribution^  V/ar  Food 
administration,  Western  Union  Building,  Atlanta  3«i  Georgia. 
If  most  of  you  v;ant  the  index,  it  will  be  issued  othe\'~;ise 
it  v/ill  not  be  mailed  out . 


FOODS  ?;iTH  A  GRABS 


There  are  still  many  homcmakers  who 
don't  know  about  government  grading 
and  inspection  stamps.    These  women 
are  very  likely  to  confuse  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  neat,  eggs,  and 
other  products.    If  they  knew  the 
different  grades  and  stamps,  they'd 
be  getting  the  types  of  meat  and 
other  products  for  the  purpose  they 
need,  and  for  the  price  they're  willing 
to  pay. 

It'll  Help 

Recently,  the  War  Food  Administration 
published  a  booklet  to  help  consumers 
make  the  best  use  of  graded  foods. 
This  booklet  gives  information  on  the 
grades  of  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  and 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables.    Because  of  the  limited  number  of 
copies,  the  bulletin,  "A.  Consumers'  Guide  to  UoS,  Standards  for  Farm 
Products,''  is  available  only  to  broadcasters  at  the  present  time. 
For  your  copy,  write  to  War  Food  Administration,  Office  of  Distribution, 
Marketing  Reports  Division,  Washington  25 j  D,  G, 


FJTRITIOM  THROUGH  LABOR  UNIONS 


The  marked  interest  organized  labor  has  shown  in  the  national  nutrition 
movement  is  essentially  a  result  of  the  war  —  not  that  labor's  response 
to  nutrition  edu- 
cation before  the 
war  was  "no^"  The 
war  itself,  though, 
spurred  interest  and 
need  for  the  nutri- 
tion program.  The 
sharing  of  our  food 
supplies . . .rationing 
...more  money... food 
shortages. . « higher 
prices .,  .seasonal  y^. 
surpluses . , . starva- V 

tion  abroad.  ,oncw  ^  

food  processes...  ^ 
army  ration s .Lend- 
liOase  requirements  o .  .substitutes ,.  .over-crowded  plants  and  their  feeding 
problemxS . .  .all  became  daily  topics  in  the  press  and  over  the  radio.  The 
food  problem  became  an  important  civic  activity,,, a  nation-wide,  home 
front  function. 


7 
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And  Hew  It's  Organized 

To  get  food  information  over  speedily 
to  all  labor  groups,  a  special  section 
on  labor  education  was  set  up  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  tho  Nutrition  Programs 
Branch  of  the  ¥ar  Food  Administration. 
The  services  of  this  section  are  based 
on  the  theory  that  workers  can  best  be 
reached  through  organizations  in  which 
thoy  have  confidence. , .rather  than 
through  new  clubs  or  classes  or  even  civic  organizations  in  which 
they  have  not  previously  taken  an  active  interest. 


Lf-t/"^    V^v^^-O   vT,  "^^^  


\ 


At  the  na-feional  level,  labor's  Connaittee  on  Food 
and  Nutrition  represents  all  organized  labor. 
This  labor  advisory  group  v/orks  through  education- 
al departments  of  tho  la^bor  vmions  to  further 
nutrition  education,  victory  gardens,  school 
lunches,  industrial  feeding,  and  other  food  in- 
terests.   The  ccmniittee  also  helps  local  labor 
organizations  tc  cooperate  with  State,  City  and 
County  Nutrition  Gonraittees.    As  a  result,  local 
nutrition  ccm;r:ittoes  have  now  reached  practical- 
ly all  lay  crganiiiaticns  —  aiding  then  with 


speakers,  courses, 
st rat ions . 

Ingenuity  Puts    it  Across 


Livies,  exhibits,  and  demon- 


\ 


\ 


The  changing  of  feed  habits  involves  breaking  down  indifference  and 
resistance  as  luuch  as  introducing  new  habits  rooted  in  science. 
Because  of  this  fact,  novelty  has  been  an  essontiar. 
part  of  labor's  nutrition  campaign.    Exhibits  have 
been  displayed  at  annual  conventions,  pamphlets  and 
movies  on  food  have  been  discussed  at  national  and 
local  meetings.    These  publications,  exhibits,  and 
contests  have  been  conduct od  cooperatively  by  organ- 
ized labor  and  supported  by  labor.    Thus  labor  is 


taking  part  in  the  national  nutrition  program. 


GRADE  B  EGGS 

You  remember  the  egg  surplus  problems  of  this  past  spring.    Eggs  con- 
tinue to  demand  the  limelight ,. .this    time,  because  there's  an  over- 
abundance of  Grade  B  eggs.    The  problem  is  to  increase  consumption  of 
the  medium  cost  eggs  particularly  during  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks., 
while  Grade  A  eggs  are  short  in  many  markets.    Ycu  might  remind  your 
listeners  that  those  Grade  B  eggs  are  equally  as  good  for  puddings, 
cakes,  or  hot  dishes  calling  for  eggs  as  are  the  higher  priced  hen's 
fruit . 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 

If  your  listeners  are  suffering  from  that  post-Thanksgiving  let-down,.. 

they  probably  need  to  be  "perked  up"  in  their  menu  interests -so  it 
should  be  good  nev^s  to  pass  along  that  most  markets  are  offering  a 
variety  of  Southeastern  vegetables  in  moderate  supplies*    They'll  probab- 
ly want  variety.. .so  that  their  meals  won't  seem  too  drab  after  the 
special  fixin's  of  Thanksgiving.    They  should  be  able  to  find  fair 
supplies  of  cauliflov/er .celery ,and  cabbage.. »all  at  reasonable  prices. 
Creamed  caulif Icvi/er  should  enchance  the  appetite  appeal  of  their  meals 
those  days,,, and  that  celery  is  invaluable  in  adding  interest  to  soups 
.salads, . .and  stews. 

Of  course  the  staples  of  the  past  several  weeks ..  .Irish  potatoes  and 
onions .remain  in  first  place  as  best  buys,.;,with  plenty  of  good 
quality  on  the  markets  selling  at  relatively  cheap  prices.  Rutabagas, 
too,  are  among  the  cheapest  of  nutritious  vegetables  now  available. 

Snap  beans  are  rolling  in  from  Florida  truck  farms  in  fair  supply. 
while,  for  their  vitamin-rich  green  vegetables .. ,your  homemakers  should 
be  able  to  find  plenty  of  reasonably  priced  collards  of  excellent 
quality.    Mustard  and  turnip  greens  aren't  quite  as  plentiful .but 
they're  cheap  for  this  tiine  of  year.    Turnips  are  a  little  below  normal 
in  supplies .but  they  are  selling  at  prices  to  suit  everyone's  purse. 
Moderate  supplies  of  sweet  potatoes  coming  in  steady  quantities  to 
markets  make  this  a  vegetable  to  serve  often  these  days. 

The  fruit  situation  remains  unchanged  from  the  past  few  weeks... with 
plenty  of  apples  of  several  varieties  selling  right  around  ceiling 
price.    Plenty  of  oranges  are  available. . .and  grapefruit  supplies  are 
adequate  for  the  demand,    Tangerines,  too,  are  selling  in  moderate  sup- 
plies.    For  variety  in  your  listeners'  fruit  bov/ls, .  .there  are  light 
supplies  of  Bosc  pears  and  a  few  high  priced  grapes.    Nuts  -~  including 
pecans,  walnuts,  and  mixed  varieties  --,  are  still  in  light  supply,., 
but  theyVe  adequate  for  the  current  demand. 


»  -X- 

*  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  * 

*  supplies  and  movements  of  fresl-j*  fruits  and  * 

*  vegetables.    It's  advisable  to  check  on  local  * 

*  markets  to  make  sure  these  products  are  avail-  * 

*  able  in  your  conmunity,  * 

■5t  * 
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A  Service  for  Directors 
Of  kJomen's  Radio  Programs 


Round'up 

food... 


Ei^rrREE  THE  TIE  AT 

Broadcasters  suggesting  various  meat  dishes  for  the 
family  menu  will  not  find  much  change  in  the  supply 
picture  ic.r  the  next  few  months j  because  right  now 
about  a  third  of  all  meat  is  going  to  military  and 
war  uggSo 


,v;hich  represents  about  40  percent  of  the  total  meat  supply. 


wil4;  be  about  as  plentiful  as  it  .h 
which  means  there'll  be  \ 
civilians  this  winter        v  '  ^r"- 


Ls  been  for  the  past  few  months  — 
slightly  more  beef  for 
than  last. 


More  Veal 


r 


3' A 


third  more  veal  on  the 
during  the  next  three 
the  same  time  a  year 


There'll  be  about  a 
market  for  civilians 
months  than  during 
agoo    This  doesn't  indicate  an  increase  in  over-all  meat  supplies  to 
the  ccnsuiner.    At  present  the  American  consumer  buys  only  one  pound 
of  veal  to  every  25  or  30  pounds  of  beef.  With 
more  veal  comiiig  to  market,  it  will  just  be  a  /  ■■ 

matter  of  substituting  another  pound  of  veal 
for  one  in  the  beef  column. 


That  Yard"V/id&  May  Shrir.k 

Lamb  and  mutton  stocks  are  nov;  in  fairly  good 
supply  across  the  nation,  but  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1945,  they  may  be  expected  to  decline. 
Livestock  indications  now  point  to  a  reduction 
in  sheep  numbers . 


War  Food  Adminhfrafion 
Off'mofDlsfribuiion 
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Although  there'll  be  more  veal  and  beef  in  the 
winter  months,  the  total  meat  supply  will  bo  less 


than  a  year  ago,., about  15  per- 
cent loss  in  December,  Nearly 
all  this  reduction  will  be  in 
pork.    Because  of  rcductiorl  in 
spring  and  fall  pig  crops, 
there's  no  indication  that  pork  supplies  for  civil- 
ians v.'ill  increase  before  the  194-5  spring  pig  crop  vwj^ 


comes  to  market  in  November  and  December,  194-5 •    However .should  the 
v/ar  in  Europe  end  early  in  194-59  there's  a  possibility  of  some  increase 
of  pork  to  civilians. 


MOLASSES  MA.KES  THE  GINGERBRE/ID  MAN 

Dark  brown  molasses  not  only  makes  the  Gingerbread  Man  sturdy... but 
it  helps  put  zip  in  those  folks  v/ho  get  a  share    of  it  in  their  diet, 
too.    Dark  molasses  is  a  good  and  inexpensive  source  of  iron.    Iron  is 
one  of  the  minerals  needed  for  healthy  blcod  —  especially  so  after  a 
trip  to  the  Red  Gross  blood  donor  bank. 

Reports  from  the  Y/ar  Fo'od  Administration  indi- 
cate that  molasses  is  fairly  plentiful  in  most 
stores  at  this  time,..  Made  from' sugar  cane,  it 
not  only  has  the  calorie  or  fuel  value  of  sugar, 
but  a  fair  amount  of  iron  as  vi/ell<, 


VJo  Need  More,  Sweetening  Than  Our  Grandmothers 
Did 

In  the  last  century,  Americans  steadily  in- 
creased the  amount  of  sugar  they  used.,. from 
about  10  pounds  a  year  a  person  to  over  100 
pounds  in  1941,    Some  of  this  increase,  of 
course,  was  represented  in  commercially  made  . 
products .confections ,  canned  foods  and 
bakery  products.    Under  sugar  rationing, 
civilian  use  .of  sugar  dropped  to  about  80. 
pounds  a  person  in  194-3.    Nov/  with  molasses 
plentiful,  it's  a  good  idea  to  take  some  of 
our  sweetening  tips  from  grandmother.  She 
used  dark  brov/n  molasses  over  flapjacks  at 
breakfast.    Her  baked  beans  were  enriched 
vi/ith  molasses,  and  modern  homcmakers  .can  also 
earn  praise  for  this  dish  and  save  long  hours  of  cooking  by  getting 
a  package  of  frozen  baked  beans  and  adding  molasses  just  before  heat- 
•ing.    Molasses  may  also  be  poured  over  apples  for  baking,,, and  over 
vi/inter  squash,  too.       «  ■ 


Molasses  On  The  Cookie  Front 


Homemakcrs  who  want  to  make  a  hit  with  the  "small  fry"  in  their  fam- 
ilies at  Christmas  will  not  forget  gingerbread  men.    They  can  make 
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the  men  festive  with  glazed  icing  suits  and  candy  buttons.  Ginger 
snaps  are  another  cookie  in  popular  derae.nd»    And  for  a  tip  you  might 
pass  on  to  your  listeners  on  making  those  ginger  snaps:    heat  the 
molasses  with  shortening  to  the  boiling  point.    Then  stir  in  the 
milk  and  cool  before  adding  sifted  dry  ingredients. 


PUTTING  SPICE  IN  THE  NEJS 

Good  r.ev/s  for  spicy  cooking.    Allspice,  ginger  and  mace  are  in  normal 
supply  on  the  market  right  nov/.    These  three  imported  spices  are  now 
arx'iving  in  amounts  similar  to  pre-war  requirements. 

Ground  allspice  is  made  from  the  pea-sized  fruit  of  a  tree  native  to 
the  'i/est  Indies,  and  in  the  V/est  Indies  goes  under  the  name  of  "pimento 
Our  imports  of  this  spice  right  now  are  chiefly  from  Jamaica  and  Mexico 


The  flavor  of  allspice  resembles  a  blend  of  cin- 
namon, nutmeg  and  cloves.     It's  easily  inter- 
changeable in  rt;cipeE  calling  for  these  other 
•  more  limited  spices... a  welcome  note  for  home- 
makers  preparing  cakes,  cookies  and  puddings 
for  Christmas  v/eck. 

Our  ginger  supplies  are  from  'Jest  Africa,  Jamaica  and 
India,    Ginger  is  ground  from  the  root  of  a  tuberous 
plant.     It's  the  keynote  of  gingerbread  and  cookies, 
Indian  pudding  and  pumpkin  pie.    And  in  the  soft-drink 
industry  it's  a  flavoring  for  gingerale  and  ginger  beer 

And  Stilj.  More  Flavors  ,  o , 

Mace  ana  nutmeg  come  from  the  sejne  tropical  treoo  Lace 
is  the  fleshy  grov/th  between  the  nutmeg  shell  and  the  outer  husk,  and 
is  orange-red  in  color o    The  war  has  cut  off  our  supplies  of  m.ace  from 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  so  all  present  imports  are  from  Grenada 
in  the  British  V/est  Indies,    Mace  is  good  with  fish  sauces,  and  a  dash 
in  oyster  stew  has  an  appetizing  affect.,    Ivlace  also  contributes  to  the 
golden  tint  and  delicate  flavor  of  yellov/  cakes,  and  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  chocolate  dishes. 


Since  the  supply  of  ginger,  mace  and  allspice  is  favorable,  '7ar  Food 
Administration  restrictions  permit  their  distribution  at  practically 
normal  levels.    As  for  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  pepper.., we  can  expect 
no  increases  until  the  war  in  the  Pacific  ends.    These  spices  are 
under  V/FA  regulations  at  lov/er  quota  percentages  based  on  their  re- 
spective availability.    That  means  that  a  spice  packer  is  allowed 
to  deliver  a  certain  percentage  each  quarter  which  assures  fairness 
of  the  civilian  supply  distributionc 
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•  ,  IF  YOU  CARE  k  FIG 

The  17ar  Food  Administration  announced  recently  that  5 > 000  tons  of  dried 
figs  from  Turkey  may  bo  available  for  importation  into  the  U.  S,  in  the 
near  future »    These  v/ill  be  allocated  to  American  importers  on  the 
basis  of  individual  fig  imports  during  the  12  months  ending  June  30, 
1937 «    The  importers,  in  turn,  will  sell  them  to  industrial  users  in 
bulk  lots  and  to  civilians  in  popular  sized  packages o 

Fig  Figures 


In  the  pre-war  years  of  1935  to  1939 9  the  United 
States  imported  about  2800  tons  of  dried  figs  an- 
nuallyo    The  supply  came  principally «. .and  in  about 
equal  division. , .from  Turkey  and  Greece.  Though 
the  expected  imports  from  Turkey  just  about  double 
our  total  pre-war  fig  imports,  civilians  will  not 


find  more  of  this  dried  fruit  on  the  market  in 
1945  than  in  pre-war  years.    Those  imports  will 
just  about  make  up  for  the  decline  this  year  in 
domestically  grov/n  figs.    Last  year's  crop  (194-3-44) 
in  California  amounted  to  36,700  tons.    This  year 
the  domestic  crop  yield  dropped  below  30,000  tons, 
S-o  compared  with  last  year  vi/e  can  certainly  use  some  imports. 


If  you'd  like  a  Date... 

And  for  another  note  on  dried  fruit  imports ,. .about  15,000  tons  of 
dates  will  be  coming  from  Iraq... dates  to  appear  on  civilian  markets 
in  the  coming  months.    While  the  imports  Vi/ill  greatly  supplement  the 
domestic  crop,  our  supply  of  dates  this  coming  year  will  still  be 
less  than  in  pre-war  years. 


IT  l/ORKS  BOTH  WAYS 


Lend-Lease  has  been  described  as  the  "prin- 
ciple of  mutual  assistance,"    '^ftiile  the  flow 
of  Lend-Lease  goods  going  abroad  has  steadily 
increased,  our  Allies  have  granted  U.-  S, 
troops  reciprocal  benefits  in  huge  volume, 
also  without  payment.    In  all  parts  of  the 
v/orld, . ,  from  Iceland  to  Nev/  Zealand... 
American  military  and  naval  forces  and  our 
merchant  marines  have  received  services 
and  commodities  to  satisfy  many  of  their 
needs. 


S  -iUXf^ 


Let's  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  reverse 
Lend-Lease  program, , .especially  in  terms  of  food. 


Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  devoting  I8  percent  of  their  total 
v/ar  budgets  to  the  United  States  Armed  Forces,    A  substantial  part  of 
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this  assistance  is  in  the  forn  of  food.  Army  mess  kits  in  the  Pacific 
area  are  being  filled  with  Australian  and  New  Zealand  beef,  veal,  pork 
and  various  canned  meats,  potatoes,  sugar,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Saves  Us  Cargo  Space 

".7e  have  now  received  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  about  1,850,000,000  pounds  of  food  for 
our  forces  in  the  Pacific  theater.    This  pro- 
gram includes  not  only  groat  quantities  of 
fresh  foods,  but  also  canned  and  dehydrated 
foods  locally  grown  and  processed  under  a  pro- 
gram undertaken  especially  for  our  forces.  If 

it  had  been  necessary  for  us  to  ship  this  food       ,  .  juJ  iZ. 

from  the  Unite^States ,  it  would  have  required      0.^^- f^^=^^^  't  - 
130  loaded  ships ,    'i7e  were  able  instead  to  transport  more  guns  and 
tanks  and  equipment  which  could  net  be  produced  at  all  or  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  A.ustralia  and  New  Zealand. 

Grc7;ing  I.Iore  or  the  Ea^>ic  Sevon 

This  Lend-Lease  program  has  ..icant  many  changes  in  the  Australian  food 
production  picture.    Australia  was  not  a  big  vegetable  eating  nation 
before  the  war.    Their  vegetables .« .principally  cabbage,  potatoes, 
squa.sh,  cucujTibers  and  tomatoes .were  produced  on  small  truck  farms 
near  the  cities.    Since  our  Quarteruaster  Gorpsmenus  call  for  plenty 
of  vegetables,  Australia  and  New  Zca.land  got  basic  pieces  of  farm 
machinery  from  the  United  States  under  Lcnd-Loase  and  started  vege- 
table production  on  a  larger  scale.    More  than  ^^000  a^cres  of  pasture 
land  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Nev/  Zealand  Agriculture  Department 
and  transformed  into  market  gardens  producing  up  to  4,500,000  pounds 
of  fresh  \,-egetabies  a  month  for  U.  S.,  New  Zealand  and  Allied  Armed 
Forces.    Australia .in  many  cases ..  .has  plowed  up  ground  that  t¥;o 
years  ago  v/as  virgin  soil.  . 

Large  quantities  of  those  vegetables  are  de- 
hydrated and  canned  in  special  plants  con- 
structed since  the  v/ar  began.    Virtually  the 
entire  output  of  these  plants  is  going  to  the 
Armed  Forces, 

The  food  we  ha.ve  received  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  in- 
cludes more  than  400  million  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  pork  and 
various  canned'meats .    Too,  our  boys  are  receiving  m.illions  of  pounds 
of  Australian  and  New  .Zealand  butter,  cheese,  milk  and  other  dairy 
products-,    Civilian  use  of  dairy  products  before  the  v;ar  was  high  in 
these  two  countries  but  now  it  has  been  substantially  curtailed  in 
order  to  supply  a  share  for  Airiericanso 
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A  "GOOD  BUY"  LIST 

School  lunchrooin  managers  .« .like  careful  homemakers . » .plan  their 
menus  around  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Chart  and.., of  course .within  the 

limits  of  their  pocketbook.    These  managers 
Ap''^-^  have  found  a  secret  of  economical  buying  to 

i — ^"   ^  be  the  selection  of  foods  in  temporary  abund- 

/         lA"^  ance  on  local  markets.    Usually  the  price  on 

C"~l_J     /  |\         ■  a  food  In  abundant  supply  is  lower  than  the 

\  il  ^  /^''  ^  '        price  of  a  comparable  commodity  which  is 

\  /V  J^~^---'^::-<;^  --.---'-'%^    scarcer.    This  method  of  buying  also  helps 
V— ^-^"^^     N^'-^"''    ^^"""'^    build  better  markets  for  farmers  and  the 
-TaA^<^'ii^li"p^^--^  --  industry. 

Each  month,  market  specialists  in  the  War  Food  Administration  send  a 
list  of  plentiful  foods  to  schools  receiving  money  from  the  Federal 
School  Lunch  fund.    During  November,  the  list 
named  such  foods  as  peanut  butter,  apples, 
onions,  medium  cost  eggs  and  canned  green 
beans  as  being  in  good  supply  across  the 
nation.    In  addition,  the  H.^t  also  had  a 
section  devoted  to  foods  in  good  supply  in 
the  locality  v/here  the  school  does  its  food 
purchasing.    This  part  of  the  list  changed 
across  the  nation  in  respect  to  the  variety 
of  locally  grown  produce, 

Those  Abundant  yoods.o.and  the  Reason  liThy 

Temporar}  seasonal  surpluses  of  food  are  not  new... either  now  or 
before  the  war.    Numorous  reasons  account  for  a  local  surplus  or  a 
national  abundance  of  certain  produce.    Good  growing  weather  and  ir- 
regularities in  the  seasons  frequently  contribute  to  larger  than  ex- 
•pected  or    to  overlapping  crops.    Lack  of  manpower  and  transportation 
are  two  other  causes  that  often  give  rise  to  local  supplies  in  un- 
usual quantity,    Virhen  icing  facilities  or  storage  space  is  not  avail- 
able for  perishable  foods,  these  foods  must  be  moved  quickly.  With 
the  cooperation  of  government,  industry,  trade,  schools  and  home- 
makers,  these  stocks  of  abundant  foods  can  be  channeled  into  useful- 
ness instead  of  being  wasted  as  they  might  be  otherwise. 

You  might  want  to    point  out  on  your  radio  program  that  by  making 
adaitional  purchases  of  abundant  foods  the  homemaker  is  not  hoarding. 
Rather,  she  is  taking  the  pressure  off  foods  in  scarce  supply. 


■  TOPPING  FOR  THAT  UPPER  CRUST 

Jams,  jellies,  preserves,  marmalades  and  fruit  butters  were  produced 
in  volume  this  year  as  an  essential  part  of  our  national  food  picture. 
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They  are  really  important  when  you  consider  the 
variety  and  palatability  they  add  to  foods... 

especially  bread  and  cereal  products. 

Of  course  fruit  spreads  have  a  nutri- 
tional value.. .  .chiefly  calories.  And 
we  like  them  for 
^  the  flavor  they 

/  add  to  foods  which 

I  may  have  no  out- 

1  standing  flavor 

1  attraction  of  their 

own... but  which  are 
important  for  pro- 
tein, vitamins  and 
minerals . 


During  this  year ..  ..about  650  million  pounds  of  commercial  fruit 
spreaas  -..ill  be  made  for- civilian  use.    This  means  over  five  pounds 
pe*-  person.    Citrus  marmalade  and  apple  butter  will  be  the  most 
plentiful c    Jellies  in  good  supply  will  be  grape,  apple  and  crab- 
apple  .    In  better  supply  in  tlio  fruit  preserve  classification  are 
blackberry,  peach,  apricot  c.r:'  grape  jam. 

Strawberry,  raspberry  and  cherry  ere  fruit  preserves  in  short  supply, 
due  to  small  crops  of  these  fruits  this  year. 


CONSERV/iTION  REMINDER 


. Ju£c  a  reminder  that  the  need  for  conservation  of  not 
only  paper  bags .but  of  cartons,  crates,  market  baskets 
and  wooden  boxes  of  any  kind  in  which  food  comes  is  just 
as  important  now  as  it  has  been.    In  some  cities... 
grocers'  associations  have  declared  one  day  a  week  as 
"bagless"'  day  v;hen  customers  must  bring  their  ovm  c  ntain- 
e:-s  in  which  to  carry  homo  the  bread  'n  eggs. 

You've  already  had  figures  on  the  amounts  of  paper  it 
takos  to  blueprint  a  battle  ship,.. how  much  it  takes  to 
vinrap  the  innumerable  articles  sent  to  our  battle  fronts. 
Paper  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  war  items, 
because  without  it,  other  articles  of  war .. .munitions .. . 
food.,,and  clothing, , .can  not  be  shipped  properly  to  as- 
sUi'e  arrival  in  good  condition.    Besides  that.,, our  lum- 
berjacks have  gone  to  v;ar  too,,, so  the  manpov/er-shortage 
enters  into  the  picture.    Result  is  less  for  civilian 
use.    Such  articles  are  one  of  the  easiest  conserved. 
It's  a  simple  matter  to  take  our  own  containers  to  market 
with  us.    AJLl  that's  needed  is  a  reminder,  and  a  sugges- 
tion to  your  listeners  from  you   how  and  then  as  to  why 
it  is  important  that  fhcy  nemBmboro  . 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 

The  usual  seasonal  decline  in  fresh  vegetables  plus  a  little  slack 
due  to  the  cold  vi/eather  is  causing  a  light  market  this  weeko,.but 
that  doesn't  mean  your  homeraakers  will  have  to  resort  entirely  to 
their  stocks  of  canned  goods  put  up  last  suiimier.    Potatoes  and  onions 
remain  in  plentiful  supply, ». and  there's  lots  to  be  done  v/ith  those 
two  staples  in  pepping  up  ivintor-time  meals.    Cabbage,  too,  is  avail- 
able    othough  it's  a  little  lighter  in  supply  and  higher  priced j 
because  of  the  v/eathor , ,  .and  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  this  nutri- 
tious vegetable  has  picked  up  in  the  past  week  or  so.    Rutabagas  are 
another  good  bet  these  days.,, in  plentiful  supply , o oCheap. , .and  of 
generally  good  quality. 

Light  to  moderate  supplies  of  snap  beans  are  rolling  into  market.., 
slightly  higher  in  price  than  they've  been.    Then.,, your  listeners 
should  bo  able  to  find  fair  supplies  of  moderately  priced  cauliflower 
... light  amounts  of  Florida  eggplant „ o , and  sweet  peppers,  a  little 
high  priced  for  this  time  of  year. 

Sweet  potatoes o . .slated  to  be  plentiful  from  now  on  'til  next  summer 
...are  fairly  reasonable  these  days, o. and  they're  a  bargain  from  a 
nutritional  standpoint.    There's  a  temporary  scarcity  of  both  turnips 
and  greens  due  to  the  weather .but  it  should  hold  only  for  a  short 
time. 

But  there  are  lots  of  apples  still  ready  for  heme  cellars... as  well 
as  the  dining  table, , .selling  at  or  near  ceiling  level.    Plenty  of 
oranges o  r too are  available. .  ,as  are  moderate  supplies  of  grape- 
fruit,, oboth  selling  a  little  below  ceiling  price.    Tangerines  are 
plentiful ..  .though  a  little  higher  priced  than  normal,     ilnd  for  the 
special  items  of  the  v;eck  there  are  light  supplies  of  high  priced 
grapes  and  Bosc  pears. 


•X-  * 

^  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  * 

*  supplies  and  movements  of  fresh  fruits  and 

*  vegeta.blos.    It's  advisable  to  check  on  ^ 

*  local  markets  to  make  sure  these  products  ^ 
^  arc  available  in  your  cominunity,  * 


Atlanta  3,  Georgia 
Eocenber  9,  1944 


Radio  Round-up 


A  Service  For  Directors 
Of  Ucncn's  Rcidic  Pro;:rans 


CUT  ON  k  LIMB 

Nuts  to  you,  Lady,  and  no  slam  in- 
teiided  'cause  now's  the  time  to 
'  buy  ' enXiPecans ,  English  vi/alnuts, 

,',v---'7^.     almonds  and  filberts .  o  .our  four 

principal  domestic  tree  nuts ...are 
.y  of  record  or  near  record  crop-size 
tiais  year.    ^Te  need  this  big  crop 
because  total  supplies  of  imported 
nuts  are  curtailed  due  to  the  v/ar. 

fJii^^  Although  the 

total  nut  supply  (*  « 

is  not  abnormally  'VZ_  v>'-^i^ 

large 5  it's  iir.portant  to  encourage  homemakers  to  buy  /  )^\  J 

more  nuts  than  usual  this  holiday  season  and  during 

the  v/intt;r  months.  '  Reasons  the  nuts  we  shall  have  '  /  — -^'\"^| 
on  hand  this  coming  spring  v/ill  require  cold  storage,  .    .       /  — T  \  J 

As  you  kxicwj  this  tj-pe  of  storage  space  is  exceeding-  /'  / 

ly  limited.  "•■  '  ^  ' 

^^  .oL   v->,><-v(i  Im- 
probably you  broadcasters  already  plan  to  include  i-y*-^^  . 
komemada  nut  cake,  cookie  and. candy  recipes  in  pre- 
Christr.as  prcgi-ams.    But  in  addition  to  this,  suggestions  for  using 
huts  in  other  than  baked  products  will  'lelp  increase  sales  for  the 
next  feiv  months.    In  other  words,  put  the  nut  bowl  and  cracker  back 
on  the  table.    That  combir.a'oion  should  be  as  popular  as  the  musical 
Nutcracker  Suite-., 


\/\/ar¥o0d  KdmlnHirailon 
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Nut  s  « .  .Des'pite  Difficulties 

Growers  and  shippers  have  experienced  some  difficulties  in  getting 
the  large  crops  harvested,  graded,  packed  and  shipped  to  market 
because  of  scarcity  of  labor  and  transportation.    Commercial  nut 
shellers  have  been  handicapped  to  some  extent  for  the  same  reasons. 
But  all  have  v/orked  double  -  shifts  to  meet  the  holiday  demand. 

True,  the  prices  of  nuts  are  higher  than  in  pre-war  years.    But  the 
cost  of  products  to  tree  nut  grov/ers  has  increased  too.    The  cost  of 
materials,  labor  for  caring  for  the  trees,  harvesting,  cost  of  grading, 
packing  and  sht^lling  are  all  in  line  Vi/ith  present  conditions. 

Pecans , » « 


Of  the  four  varieties,  pecrns  grov/n  in  our  Southern  states  are  now 
the  most  abundant  —  (about  14-3  million  pounds  or  10  percent  over 
last  year's  bumper  crop).    Large  type  pecans  of  the  so-called  "im- 
proved varieties"  are  the  kinds  marketed 
in  the  shell  for  home  cracking.    The  smaller 
pecans  produced  on  native  or  seedling  trees 
arc  usuall^r  shelled  commercially.  These 
shelled  nuts  are  convenient  time  savers. 


. .  .A.nd  Others 


Latest  crop  figures  on  English  walnvits  produced  in  our  Pacific  Coast, 
states  now  total  about  I38  million  pounds .making  walnuts  second  to 
pecans  in  this  year's  volume  production.    Almonds  from  California  are 
running  about  41  million  pounds  and  filberts  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west (Oregon,  principally)  about  13  million  pounds.     Almonds  are  good 
salted  to  be- eaten  "out  of  hand".,. or  they  make  a  special  addition  to 
cakes  and  coffee  cakes,    Almond  paste,  which  can  be  made  at  home  from 
blanched  ground  almonds,  is  the  base'  of  macaroons  and  wonderful  in 
certain  types  of  pastry. 

Other  domestic  tree  nuts . , -black  viralnuts  and  hickory  nuts.,, are  avail- 
able in  some  localities.     All  in  all,,. our  dcri)estic  supply  amounts  to 
about  one  pound  of  nut  meats  for  each  person  in  the  United  States, 
Since  nuts  are  rich  in  protein  and  fat  they  are  a  good  food  for  cold 
weather... a  valuable  supplement  to  the  diet  during  the  Christmas  period 
and  through  the  winter  months  that  follow. 


THE  SAISS  CURVE  GOES  UP 


Last  Vi/ook  in  Radio  Rcund-Up  we  said  that  school  lunchroom  managers  who 
were  buying  plentiful  foods  were  helping  "build  better  markets  for  far- 
mers and  the  food  industry."    ¥ife'vo  received  a  couple  of  letters  from 
broadcasters  asking  us  to  expand  on  that  statement. 
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Helps  the  Fcrr.crs  3",cr.urG.. 


If  every  boy  c:nd  girl  got... or  could  get.. .a  v/oll-bc.lanced  lunch  at 
home,  the  children  of  the  nation  would  be  eating  their  full  quota  of 
agricultural  products.  How- 
over,  this  noontinio  Utopia 

does  not  ..xist.    For  various  — ^^r^-^n.- 
reasons  mc.r.y  children  v/ho  do  v 
not  Iiave  the  advantage  of  a  /"""^  rl^'^'^^^ 

school- lunch  progrmu  eat  |)   0  f^"' 

noon  meals  that  are  not  at  r\(l'  ^'      "  {jc^-l 

all  adequate.    The  fact  /'  V'  I 

remains  that  thousands  of   ^li^^      i         /  . 

v/cll-planrcd  lunches  \;111  /         /  '  I  *v  : /| 

UEo  Eiore  fruits^  voget:.bles,      V  /'^    \\  '/ 
uilk,  meat  rnd  othor  a^ri-  ^    '     m\         ^'  '  / 

cultural  products  than  thou-        ^-.^^-^v.  j  /\ 

sands  of  poorly  plar.r.ed  j  j\    •.  .  ,  \ 

lunches.    So,  school  lunch-  ■  i'    \  ,       /\  \ 

roon  inar.agcrs  v/ho  arc  sorv-  '   |  |  '  o  \  \ 

ing  model  meals  to  the  \  1 1 ■    :  i' 

children  all  over  the  ccui.try  H  -I  '  ' 

are  using  more  of  the  farmer's  Cl^^.^^^      ■■■■  Vix/^-*--     '■■  ^3 

products  ohan  would  OGhoi-visc     .  .  a     ^   r  'Cn 

be  used.  C^f^G^^  ---^  .. .  ^^^-^  .-^--^  -^^  '-^ 

When  mothers  v;ork  they  don't  have  time  to  slicp  for  and  pack  nutritious 
lunches  fcr  their  chilv^ren.    Children  left  to  get  their  ovra  lunch 
v/ould  rat/er'  riay  and  grab  a  quick  enack.    Even  A'hen  there's  an  adult 
to  prepare  the  ucal  at  noon,  the  lunch  may  be  inadequate. . .especially 
if  xhc  person  who  preprros  the  meal  doesn't  know  the  foods  a  growing 
child  neeuE , 


Ko  hood  fcr  Loublo  Loss 


In  every  one  of  these  instances,  the  farmer 
has  lost  a  potential  market,     .-.nd  the  children 
r.re  even  greater  losers.    '^T.ien  a  school  serves 
a  neon  meal  that  mv^ets  Type  A.  and  Type  E  lunch 
standards  sot  up  by  the  Vj'ar  Food  Administration, 
ev^rv  child  who  pai't icipates  is  assured  from 
one- third  to  one-half  of  his  daily  food  needs... 
school  day  in  and  out. 

Bonus  All  'Round 


V.Tien  you  realize  that  appror.im.ately  3C',000  schools  cooperated  in  the 
154-2,-44  community  Fed^^ral  School  Lunch  Program,  you  can  see  what  is  meant 
by  expanding  markets  fcr  agricultural  products.     P-t  the  same  time  the 
schools  are  seeing  the  children  develop  sound  food  habits  that  mean 
health  no'w  and  in  xhe  years  to  come. 


CKRISIT'IP.3  SLEUTHS  AT  '^^ORK 


Hula  grass  skirts,  German  helmets,  rare 
tropical  plants all  are  among  the  un- 
usual gifxE  our  servicemen  overseas  are 
sending  home.    The  thought  behind  those 


:■^\ 


gifts  is  fine,  and  the  packages  bring  the 
sights  and  experiences  of  our  boys  closer 
to  the  homofolks.  But  here's  one  warning 
you  may  v;ant  to  pass  along; 


t:^^£P  Z'-^^r  listeners  who  receive  g_ift  packages  from 


It's  impossible  for  our  quarantine  and  customs  inspectors  to  examine 
each  package  to  make  certr.in  it's  free  of  plants,  unprocessed  plant 
products  or  packing  rar.terials  that  are  carriers  of  injurious  pests. 
The  millions  of  men  and  't^omon  who  serve  our  country  overseas  are 
sending  homio  too  vast  a  voluir.e  of  gift -mail  for  v;artime  personnel 
to  inspect  at  ports  of  entry. 

Precautions  Tr.kcn 

kt  present,  the  U.  S,  Amy  and  Navy  are  cooperating  by  giving  instru- 
ctions to  the  men  and  women  as  to  v/hat  plant  materials  are  likely  to 
carry  plant  pests  that  should  not  be  mc.iled  hom.eo    Censors  are  cooper 
ating  in  the  enforcement  of  these  instructions.     Postal  and  customs 
personnel  aro  assisting  our  plant  quarantine  inspectors  in  segregat- 
ing packages  containing  plant  material.     All  this  is  in  the  interest 
of  bringing  home,  as  rapidly  as  possible »and  vi/ith  safety.,, all  gifts 
from  overseas. 


Since  it's  imxpocsible  to  check  all  packages,  the 
folks  at  home  must  help  protect  their  farms  and 
hom.es  from^  foreign  diseases^    Scooif  the  pack- 
age contains  somie  souvenir  in  raw  unginned  cot- 
ton, rice  straw  or  hulls,  dried  grasses  or  forest 
litter .perhaps  the  only  packing  supplies  at  the 
front  linc.othis  material  should  be  burned 
promptly. 


When  a  packr.ge  containing  plants  comes  in  from  abroad,  it's  usually 
inspected.    If  pasGcdj  the  -.vrappe'r  is  stamped  "Entry  Permittod"  or 
"Inspected  ar.d  HelcD&od"  by  Bureau  of  Fintomology  rnd  Plant  Quaran- 
tine, United  States  repart.Tient  cf  Agriculture. 

What_Tc_Do 

If  a  feroign  plrnt  hac  net  been  stamped  v/ith  this 
nark,  the  package  should  be  sent  to  the  nearest 
Bureau  of  Sntcnologi''  and  Pltint  Quarantine  inspcc- 
tien  station.,    These  ar-j  located  in  Hoboken,  Nc'^^ 
Jersey;  Laredo,  Teras ;  Seattle,  'Jashingten?  and 
San  FrrnoiseO;  Californir,     If  the  station  deter- 
rines  the  plant  is  free  ef  disease  or  posts,  it 
will  return  the  package,   

lo<->5l   "^-n^    ^A^.  .. 

A.nyene  who  '.";ants  to  receive  plants,  bulbs,  roots  and  seeds  from  abroad 
can  foliew  a  simple  proecdars  dra\"'n  up  by  U.  Sc  Department  cf  ^igricul- 
tu:  e.    Just  write  to  the  Bureau  cf  intcmolcgy  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U. 
S.  reprrxr.cr.t  of  A.rri culture,  20>^  HiTcr  Street,  Hoboken,  II.  J.,  rnd 
ask  for  instiuctions  en  hojv  plants  should  be  packaged  abroad.  These 
sir.ple  official  insxructicns  oan  be  sent  to  servicemen  v/ith  the  re-- 
quest  thr.t  they  follev;  them. 

Why  It's  Imrjcricnt 

Only  with  the  cooperation  of  tlie  folks  at  home  can  we  help  keep  out 
foreign  plant  pests.    In  the  past,  the  Japanese  beetle,  European 
corn  borer,  Gypsy  moth  and  cotton  bell-.;eevil  have  con.e  into  this 
country  from  abi'oad.    Those  insert  pests  right  now  cost  us  in  crop 
callage  at  lerst  one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.     That  figure  is 
v;erth  a  sober  thought  ...if  your  listeners'  Christm.as  packages  con- 
tain plc-^nvSo 


FORECAST:     k  GPZEN  CHRISTiAiiS 

^  It'll  soon  be  tir,:e  to  get  out  the  tinsel  rnd  lights... 

^■■0^,5  becc-use  the  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  De- 

^■i-^  ■■  •"'C^        fense  Transportation  and  -"/ar  Production  Board  believe 

that  an  ar:ple  numfDer  of  Christmas  trees  will  get  to 
\  ...       ..  ^-^       roadside  etands  and  m^arkots  across  the  country  in  time 
^  for  the  hclidav  trc.de. 

^  ^    \^/<     '  expected  supply  of  ten  to  fifteen  raillion  trees 

•  'i  should  provide  a  selection  of  "tall  'uns"  and  "short 

'uns"  for  all  f.^milics  calling  fcr  this  traditional 
green  at  Christmas.    Forecasters  are  suggesting  holding  off  cutting 
of  the  trees  until  orders  are  in  sight ». .irsxcad  of  doing  all  the 
actual  cutting  b;:fcre  demand's  determined.    This  method  of  marketing 
Christmas  trees  v/iil  prevent  an  oversupply  and  duniping  of  thousands 
of  trees. 
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Y/hcre  Your  Christnas  Troo  Starts 


Most  of  tho  nation's  supply  of  Christmas  trees  comes  from  forest  land, 
though  some  farms  r^aKo  a  specialty  of  growing  conifers  for  holiday  sale, 
Eastern  narkets  are  largely  dependont  on  Nev;  England  forests ,  particu- 
larly those  in  Ivlainc    Those  Eastern  forests 
are  aluost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private 
O'liVners^    Big  cities  in  the  Middle  West  will 
get  their  trees  chiefly  from  the  northwoods 
country  or  the  Wosto    Some  cone  from  local 
farm  v/oodlotso    The  West  drav;s  a  lot  of 
trees  from  national  forest  lands.  Trees 
fro;:i  these  nr.tionally  owned  forests  are 
marked  by  the  Forest  Service  and  sold 
under  special  use  permits.    The  cutting 
must  be  done  without  harm  to  future  forest  • 
crops. 

Another  popular  green  for  Christmas  is 
holly,  Molly  grows  along  the  ^Itlantic 
Coast  iron  KaGsachusetts  south  to  Florida 


and  along  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Tnxas.     In  tho  past  5 
cutting  of  holly  has  ben  eo  oxtonsive  .rc  espec- 
ially in  the  growing  rcj^ion  north  of  Maryland  ... 
that  the  tree  is  disappeariiig  in  that  section. 
This  year  most  of  the  fresh  cut  hclly  v/ill  cone 
from  tho  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.    The  Pacific 
Northwest  gets  a  major  part  of  its  holly  from 
cultivated  trees.     The  State  of  '.Tashington  is 
rapidly  developing  the  cultivatirn  of  tho 
English  holly  tree  for  sale  as  Christmas  greens. 

.Is  for  mistletoe .Oklahoma  and  Texas  provide 
the  main  market  supply  o    Iviistletoc  is  a  parasite 
and  grows  largely  on  tho  oak  and  hackborry 
trees  in  these  two  states.. 


THE  SHAPE  OF  FSOTT  BUTTER  TO  COME 

After  the  first  of  the  year  most  peanut  butter  manufacturers  will  be 
marketing  even  a  smoother j  richer-flavored  peanut  butter  than  we're 
now  getting o 


In  the  first  place,  only  Noc  1  or  top  grade  peanuts  will  be  going  into 
poanut  butter.    During  past  seasons,  No»  2  grade  peanuts  were  also 
used.    With  slightly  more  peanuts  produced  than  in  19^-3 >  early  esti- 
mates nev;  indicate  enough  top  grade  nuts  to  meet  dem^ands  for  peanut 
butter  r.'ianuf acturcrs  c     The  lower  grade  peanuts  will  be  used  to  make 
peanut  oil .popular  as  a  salad  dressing  ingredient  and  for  use  in 
margarine  and  cooking  fats. 
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Then,  too,  nc.nufacturcrs  are  able  to  get  priority 
on  certain  types  of  hor.iogeniting  nachinery.  ^.Vith 
this  ccuipnent  tho  pocuut  butter,  can  bo  so  pre-  ^ 
pared  thr.t  oil  e operation  vi'ill  bo  rDtardod.  Thoso 
hoi.ienakers  v."ho  prefer  the  coarser  grind  peanut 
butter  will  find  that  variety  as  v/ell  as  tho 
crcany  or  "regular"  grind  on  tho  market, 

Inocrtc.nt_  in  the  Diet 

Cf  course,  you  broadcasters  are  frj~.iliar  v/ith  tho 
many  uses  cf  peanuts  and  peanut  butter,., for 
sandwich  spreads,  salads,  desserts,  cookies  and 
r.eat  sauces.    They  are  anong  Group  Five  foods  on 
tho  Basic  Sevon  Food  chart  becau<5e  they  aro  rich 
in  both  protein  and  fat  and  aro  good  neat  alter- 
nates.   Since  xhe  protein  of  peanuts  aro  of  good 
quality,  you  could  sticss  the  idea  that  thoy  can 

well  occupy  a  more  prouinont  placo  in  o'^'-cry'-day  diets.    One  ounce  of 
peanuts  or  tro  tablesspoDns  of  pcariUt  butter  will  provide  about  a 
tenth  of  the  day's  r<" quii-er.cnt  of  protein-    jfoanuts  can  also  bo  an 
L'^portant  and  inexpensive  source  of  thia-'nino,  riboflavin  and  niacin, 
k  one-ounce  package  v;i:  1  supply  about  a  fourth  of  the  day's  roquire- 
nent  of  niacin. 


 ^STRAINSD  SITUATION  

IThen  you  tell  your  listeners  to  save  fat  from  the 
holiday  fowl  cr  roast  for  tho  salvage  drive,  it's  im- 
portant to  accent  the  fact  that  all  used,  cooking  fat 
r.iust  bo  strained.    L\  present,  rendorsrs  report  pieces 
of  bono  and  ether  waste  natter  are  going  into  the  sal- 
vage can. 


Used  kitchen  fats  go  into  the  coniinon  national  pool  of 
tallows  and  greases  for  use  in  v;ar  industries  and  for 
civilians.    The  uanufacture  of  synthetic  rubber,  metal 
working  lubricants ,  munitions  and  other  vital  war  equip- 
ment all  require  fats  and  oils. 


PLIZ  LET  US  KNOW 

V/e  nentioned  a  couple  of  issues  ago  that.  ..if  you  indicated  you'd  like 
one.  ..another  ROUKiD-UP  index  for  tho  period  from  July-December  would 
be  issued  at  the  end  of  ' 44. , .similar  to  tho  index  of  all  articles 
that  appeared  in  issues  from  January  to  Juno,  which  you  received  in 
July,    If  you  feel  that  tho  index  would  be  of  value  to  you... please  let 
us  know,    Otherv.'ise,  we  v/ill  not  compile  one  at  the  end  of  December, 
R,S.V,P,  11  Address:    Marketing  Reports  Division,  Office  of  Distribution, 
Var  Food  administration,  Western  Union  Building,  iitlanta  3»  Georgia, 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUOTP 

You  night  substitute  the  word  "fair"  for  "plenty"  in  your  resume  of 
fresh  foods  available, » ,t for  the  most  parto.*on  the  markets  in  this 
region  this  wcelcj  and  give  your  hoi.ieniakers  a  reasonably  good  picture 
of  supplies.    Those  tv/o  stand-bj'-s  of  the  past  several  weeks  — 
onions  and  potatoes  -■•  are  still  plentiful, , «relatively  cheap.,, and 
of  good  quality,  though  they  aron^t  quite  in  as  heavy  supply  as 
they've  been.    They're  still  tops  in  best  buys,  hovi^ever. 

Sweet  potatCGs  run  thorn  a  close  second .. iwith  steadily  moderate 
supplies  available  at  reasonable  prices.    Snap  beans,  nov;  on  most 
Southern  markets  in  fair  quantities}  are  coming  in  from  Florida 
truck  farms  at  reasonable  prices.    Cabbage  supplies  are  lighter 
than  theyvo  boen.,<.and  consequently  slightly  higher  priced... but 
the  North  and  South  Carolina  shipmL.nt3  are  of  good  quality,  V/inter 
greens  —  collards,  TiUstard  and  turnip  greens.,, arc  rj.iong  the  cheap- 
est buys  of  the  Vvxok.    Turnips j  too,  are  a  boon  to  the  thrifty 
hcmcnakcr .right  along  with  another  nutritious  buy  —  rutabagas. 
For  variety .there '  s  a  light  r^upply  of  '-.loderatcly  priced  eggplant 
...a  little  caulif lower      moderate  quantities  of  sv/eot  peppers  to 
pep  up  winter  stews  a:iu  s^.lads .  „  .and  light  supplies  of  squash,  now 
selling  at  slightly  higher  prices^ 

Good  news  f or.  t  hose  with  the  sniffles  are  the  plentiful  supplies  of 
Vitamin  G  rich  oranges  and  mioderato  quantities  of  grapefruit.  Both 
aro  reasonably  priced c    Tangerines  are  in  liborad  supply... and  that 
fruit  should  be  cno  of  your  listeners'  best  bets  for  colorful 
holiday  fruit  bc¥i/-lSo    For  occasional  treats  o .  .Southern  markets  are 
offering  light  supplies  of  Eosc  pears, c.a  fev/  fresh  pineapples • 
and  very  light  supplies  of  grapes o 


-X-  -X- 

*  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  ^ 

^-  supplies  and  laovenents  of  fresh  fruits  and 

^  vegetables o    It's  advisable  to  check  on  * 

*  local  m.arkets  to  make  sure  these  products  ■'^ 

*  are  available  in  your  com.munity,  * 


THIS  IS  THE  STORY 


Not  of  Lili  Marlene. . .but  of  the  Army 
Christmas  menu,  -It's  a  story  that  you, 
your  listeners  and  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration have  had  a  part  in.     And  it's 
a  story  that  had  its  beginning  months 
ago. 

Take  a  look  at  the  menu  at  the  end  of 
this  story.    You'll  notice  turkey  is 
the  main  feature.    Well,  way  back  in 
the  early  spring  the  -Army  started  buy- 
ing hen  turkeys .    And  then  in  July  the 
War  Food  Administration  issued  a  set- 
aside  order  on  turkey.     Probably  you 
told  your  listeners  that  this  food 
order  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Army  to  buy  the  turkeys  they  needed 
and  that  no  turkey  v/ould  be  sold  to 
civilians  until  the  necessary  pounds 
were  bought  for  G.  I.  holiday  dinners. 


From  Turkey  to  Nuts 


Of  course,  this  menu  is  the  Army's  Master  Menu,  and  it  will  vary  some- 
what in  different  parts  of  the  world.    Some  of  the  turkey  will  be 
boned  and  canned ,, .particularly  in  the  countries  where  it's  impracti- 
cal to  ship  bulky  refrigerated  food. 

As  for  fruits  and  vegetables .. .the  Army  will  make  every  effort  to 
serve  them  fresh.     In  this  country,  the  fruit  salad  on  the  Christmas 
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menu  will  be  made, from  fresh  oranges,  grapefruit,  apples  and  tanger- 
ines.   But  in  camps  abroad  the  salad  will  be  made  from  canned  fruit. 

Because  a  certain  amount  of  canned  fruit  was  set  aside 
by  the  War  Food  Administration  for  military  purchase., 
and  because  your  listeners  have  been  doing  without  the 
commercially  canned  fruit  they  vi/ould  like  to  have... 
Army  cooks  will  have  the  canned  fruits  they  need. 


-"-3  'C^fe^H^h interesting  note  here  is  that  cargoes  of  apples 
^"^""j^,  '        fe-'and  oranges  have  been  sent  to  the  men  on  the  Euro- 
.  <^~^  pean  battle  fields  this  fall,  and  very  possibly 

f^cil£.;ct-^^jT-=^  more  will  reach  them  in  time  for  the  finishing  touch 
x^tr^^  ^j^g  Christmas  dinner.    And  the  citrus  fruit  that's 

grown  in  Africa  is  of  excellent  quality  and  popular  v;ith  our- Army 
stationed  there. 


..,And  all  the  Trimmin's 

Although  cranberries  were  not  so  plentiful  this  year,  every  company 
v;ill  have  a  share  of  them. .  .canned,  fresh  or  dehydrated .to  make  a 
little  of  the  tart  jelly  so  popular  with  turkey.    Here  again  a  set- 
aside  order  of  the  War  Food  Administration  comes  into  the  picture... 
30  percent  of  the  cranberry  crop  v/as  allotted  to  the  armed  services. 

The  green  vegetables  on  the  menu. . .asparagus  and  peas .probably  will 
be  canned.    In  addition  there'll  .be  v;hipped  Irish  potatoes ..  .fresh  or 
dehydrated. . .and  candied  sweet  potatoes... 
fresh  or  canned. 

Sage  dressing  and  hot  rolls  with  butter  are 
almost  sure  to  be  served  every  Army  man  where- 
ever  he  may  be.    Fresh  bread  is  one  of  the 
highly  prized  foods  that  men  in.aotion  anti- 
cipate and  enjoy.    The  butter  v/as  ' mainly 
purchased  in  summer  months  when  milk  pro- 
duction was  at  a  seasonal. high.    In  every 
case,  allocations  v/ere  set  up  by  the  War 
Food  Administration  so  that  our  Armed  ser- 
vices v/ould  be  assured  of  what  they  need 
from  America's  agricultural  production. 


Planned  in  Advance 


So  you  see,  months  of  planning  and  buying  are  behind  these  dinners. 
Even  the  menu  was  planned  about  six  months  ago  by  the  Army  dietit- 
ian at  headquarters  in  Washington.    And  though  men  on  combat  duty 
may  be  eating  C  or  K    rations  Christmas  day,  they  very  likely  will 
eat  their  turkey  dinner  as  soon  as  they  return  from  active  duty... 
or  perhaps  before  they  go. 
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So  here  it  is... the  Quartermaster  Corps'  Master  Menu  for  Christmas 
for  the  armed  services'; 

Roast  Turkey  *  '    Sage  dressing 

Giblet  Gravy  Cranberry . -sauce 

Snov/flake  potatoes  Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Green  Peas  Asparagus  .:■  

Fresh  fruit  salad  with  mayonnaise 
Celery                        Pickles  Olives 

Hot  Rolls  Butter 
Hot  Mincemeat  Fie  .  Ice  Cream 

Coffee 

Candy  Fruit  Nuts 


DRUI^STICKS  *  FOR  G .  I .  •  S 

Every  country  has  a  dish  that  means  "special  treat."    In  America, 
chicken  dinners  mean  Sunday  feasts  or  a  more  fancy  menu  when  friends 
and  relatives  como  to  visit.    Because  of  these  associations,  the 
Army  considers  chicken  a  morale  food  for  our  fighting  men  and  women. 
The  Armed  Forces  now  face  a  shortage  of  110 
million  pounds  of  chicken  in  the  first  months 
of  19^5 •    To  enable  them  to  have  the  chicken 
they  need,  the  War  Food  Administration  issued 
a  war  food  order  (effective  December  11) 
which  reserves  all  the  chicken  produced  in 
the  Del-Mar-Va  peninsula  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
This  means  that  every  chicken  produced  or 
processed  in  the  important  poultry  areas  of 
Delav/are,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginio. 
must  first  be  offered  for  army  purchase. 
Chickens  that  do  not  meet  army  specifications  are  not  subject  to  fur- 
ther restrictions  and  the  owner  may  sell  them  when  and  where  he  wishes. 

Drumstick  Career 

If  you're  wondering  why  this  section  of  the  country  was 
chosen  instead  of  some  other  section,  here's  the  ansv;er. 
The  Delav/are,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  area 
is  one  of  the  few  poultry  areas  in  the  country  where 
chickens  are  raised  in  great  nimber  for  sale  at  the 
fryer  and  broiler  stage.     In  other  poultry  sections, 
flocks  are  raised  not  only  for  meat  supplies  but  for 
eggs.    If  the  chickensare  not  to  be  kept  as  layers, 
they  are  sold  off  in  the  summer  and  fall  months.  Right 
now  fryers  and  broilers  are  the  types  the  Army  wants. 
And  in  other  than  these  few  commercial  broiler  areas, 
poultry  marketing  is  at  a  seasonal  low. 
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So  until  the  necessary  chickens  are  purchased  by  the  /i.rmy,  consumers 
from  Kev/  York  City  to  Richmond,  Virginia  will  find  chickens ,.  .espec- 
ially broilers  and  fryers... few  and  far  between  during  the  next 
several  months. 

For  Civilians   ■         '      '  . 

Storage  chickens  and  chickens  produced  in  other  areas  are  not  subject 
to  the  order.     Neither  are  other  types  of  poultry .such  as  duck, 
turkey,  geese  or  squabs.     If  necessary  other  areas  may  be  named  to 
supply  chicken  for  /i.rmed  Forces  needs.    The  order  will  be  terminated 
as  soon  as  possible. 

It's  true,  the  stocks  of  poultry  in  storage  for  the.  whole  countr3r 
ar;-  .aow  .^-oll  ove.'^  ?.Q0  million  pounds.    The  P;rruy  owns  a  Bmall  pai't  of 
tiilw     -'■'-ipi^'i- birc  the  balance  is.  not  packed  suitable  for  i'l-rny  export  . 
shipment  and  therefore  this  poultry  will  be  available  to.  civilians. 


POT.iTCES  FOR  KP  DUTY 


Y/hen-  your  listeners  begi.n  to  notice  a 
shortage  of  the  long,  Idaho-type  of 
potato,  you  .may  want  to  explain  v;here  . 
the  supply  is  going: 

Since  Deceni^or  11,  all  shippers  vdio  buy 
and  sell  potaxoos  grcirrn  in  the  heavy 
producing  counties  of  Gi-egon,  Idaho  and 
California  have  been  required  by  a 
recent  Far  Food  Oidcr  to  offer  their 
stocks  to  Govermont  b^iyers  before 
making  deliveries  eisewhoror.  These 
potatoes  are  neodod  to  meet  military 
needs  both  in  t.!.:is  country  and  abroad, 
but  particularly  in  th^  Pacific  fighting 
zone  where  the  A-rmed  Forces  are- expanding 
rapidly  J     The  order  was  necessary  be- 
cause "the  Quart erm.aster  Corps  has  had 
difficulty  in  obxsining  su'pplies  of 
potatoes  in  the.  quantity  and  quality 
they  need  on  the  open  market. 


Good  Travelers 


The  potatoes  from,  the  western  areas  designated,  are  of  good  keeping 
quality  rnd  especially  suitable  for  export  use„     It  follov/s  in  line 
of  economy  of  tra/.!S-ocr,tation  that  the.-je  westom  areas  be  chosen  • 
because  they  are  .near  ports  v/here  shipment  w,lll  bo  made  to  the 
Pacific  front  V     Then,  too,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  dehydration 
plants  are  in  the  western  region. 
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Supplies  of  the  potatoes  from  these  designated  areas  not  required  to 
.meet  military  needs  will  be  released  iiito  civilian  trade  channels. 

The  nation's  1944-  potato  crop  is  some  25  million  bushels  above  the 
10  year  (l933~4-2)  average  production.  Lnd  Maine  alone  has  40  per- 
cent of  the  1944  supplies  not  yet  sold  in  commercial  trade  channels. 


BEEFING  ..BOUT  Iv'IE^.T 


You've  bccn>  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
meat_  grading  these  days.,.hov;  to 
distinguish  the  ration-  free  utility 
grade  beef  from  the  choice,  good 
and  commercial  grades  that  require 
points.    We  covered  the  subject  of 
grades  in  the  June  17  issue  of  Round' 
up.    If  you  could  use  further  infor- 
mation, there's  a  leaflet  published, 
by  the  U.  S,  Department  of  agricul- 
ture   called  "Buying  By  Grade." 
It's  free  to  broadcasters  on 
request.    Just  v/rite  tc:  Office 
of  Distribution,  \7ar  Food  A.drainis- 
tration,  Western  Union  Building, 
/xtlanta  3>  Georgia.  Tittention: 
Marketing  Reports  Division, 


THE  SHORTEST  DkX  OF  THE  YE/iR 


\3 


Here's  a  copy  tip  foi*  this  week. .. 
December  21  is  the  shortest  day 
of  the  year.    You  may  vyant  to  hang 
some  time-saving  hints  on  this 
angle  —  speed-up  ideas,  such  as 
shredding  cabbage  "for  quick  cook- 
ing...using  the  absolute  minimum 
of  water  and  having  the  v/ater 
boiling  to  start  with,  then  keep- 
ing cooking  time  short.  Probably 
you  have  a  file  full  of  similar 
hints... and  this  would  be  a  good 
time  to  air  'cm. 


P..CKED  IN  LIKE  SJJIDINES 


They  look  like  sardines  and  they  taste  like  sardines .so  pilchards 
caught  off  the  coast  of  California  are  marketed  under  the  trade 
n£ime  of  sardines.    This  year,  pilchards  —  or  California  sardines  — 
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are  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  fish  catches.    The  expected  canned 
production  v/ill  be  nearly  three  and  a  half  million  cases.    That's  a 
"whale"  of  a  lot  of  sardines  when  you  realize  how  piany  of  the  "little 
'uns"  are  packed  into  one  tin. 

The  heavy  landings  in  October  and  November  sv/amped 
canneries.    Fish  meal,  by  the  way,  is  used  for  poultry 
mash  and  fertilizer  and  fish  oil  goes  into  the  nation- 
al pool  of  greases  and  tallows. 


Since  sardines  are  in  heavy  demand  for  overseas  ship- 
ment, every  possible  pound  is  canned.    War  require- 
ments vi^ill  take  55  percent  of  this  year's  pack, 
leaving  45  percent  for  civilians.    This  civilian  quota  v/ill  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  supply  of  canned  fish  available  to 
the  folks  at  hom.e,    Ovi/ing  to  war  needs,  the  civilian  supply  of  other 
canned  fish,  especially  salmon,  is  below  normal. 


KID-GLOVE  ORANGES 


That's  the  name  sometimes  tagged  to 
tangerines  because  the  skin  peels  off 
readily  —  and  if  you  know  the  trick, 
all  in  one  piece.    So  tangerines  are 
ideal  in  the  fruit  -bowl  for  dessert 
or  between-meal  snacks  —  v/ith  no 
loose  juice  to  make  your  fingers 
sticky,  and  the  sections  come  apart 
easily. 


Lots  of  'em, too 


Right  now  these  relatives  of  the  citrus  family  are  plentiful  in  most 
of  the  nation's  markets.  Even  with  the  hurricane  loss  the  tangerine 
crop  is  one  of  the  biggest  ever.  The  all  high  record  was  set  in  the 
1942 -'43  season. 

Practically  our  entire  commercial  production  comes  from  Florida, 
But  tangerines  have  a  short  season,,. they're  mostly  gone  by  March, 
So,  you'll  want  to  call  your  listeners'  attention  to  tangerines 
while  they  last. 

Not  only  are  tangerines  easy  to  eat,  but  they're 
good  for  you.  '  They  don't  have  quite  the  amount 
of  Vitamin  C  as  oranges  and  grapefruit,  but  they 
beat  their  relatives  in  Vitamin  A..., that  vitamin 
v/hich  helps  prevent  night  blindness  and  builds 
up  a  resistance  to  infection. 
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And  if  you  want  a  bit  of  romantic  history  in  your  copy... you  can  point 
out  that  tangerines  were  known  several  thousand  years  ago.    Way  back 
in  4000  B.  C.  in  China,  they  were  so  precious  only  the  wealthy  could 
buy  them.    The  fact  that  today  they  are  also  known  as  mandarin 
oranges  shows  their  Oriental  origin.    Our  grandfathers  were  not  as 
familiar  v;ith  tangerines  as  most  of  us  are  today... it  was  about  75 
years  ago  that  this  fruit  was  first  planted  in  the  United  States. 

G.  I.  Fodder 

Tangerines  are  popular  in  the  Army.    However,  one  mess  sergeant 
reported  that  when  he  first  served  tangerines  at  the  table  a  lot  of 
the  boys  passed  them  up.    Then  he  took  to  leaving  a  crate  open  out- 
side the  mess  hall.    He  noticed  the  boys  then  made  a  special  trip 
to  go  by  the  box  and  help  themselves.    Possibly  they  thought  they 
v/ere  getting  a  taste  of  forbidden  fruit.    At  any  rate,  tangerines 
are  mighty  well  liked  in  that  camp  nov/...so  the  story  goes. 


LEtiOK  SITUATION  LESS  SOUR 

Y/e  touched  on  the  lemon  shortage  in  a  November  issue  of  Round-Up. 
At  that  time  we  explained  heavy  demands  had  exhausted  the  storage 
supply  and  it  was  a  little  previous  for  the  new  harvest.    Now  the 
new  crop  is  starting  to  market.    Perhaps  your  listeners  won't 
notice  any  greet  increase  in  volume  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  But 
you'll  bo  able  to  forecast  that  adequate  supplies  are  on  the  way. 


FLAJ5H  BACK  ON  APPLES 
When  you're  telling  about  the  available 

supply  of  apples  on  the  market,  ycu  mty  .  ^\      /\  .v;--;:.) 

want  to  mention  a  nev/  method  for  pre-         '  ^  / 

serving  apple  juice. ,  ."flash"  pasteur-        '  ^-^ 
ization,  '  \^/ff>y 

How  it's  Done 

Scientists  at  the  New  York  State  Exper- 
iment station  who  work  on  improving 

fruit  juices  say  that  apple  juice,,, they  object  to  calling  it  cider 
...can  best  be  preserved  by  "flash  pasteurization."    This  means  the 
cans  or  bottles  of  juice  are  held  one  minute  after  filling  at  170 
to  175  degrees  Fahrenheit,    Next  they  are  inverted  for  three  minutes 
...then  cooled  rapidly.    This  method  saves  the  original  aroma  and 
flavor  of  freshly  pressed  apple  juice. 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUMDUP 

To  market,  to  market .but  not,  necessarily,  to  buy  the  same  old  thing 
...as  many  of  your  listeners  probably  complain.    Even  if  there  is  a 
seasonal  decline ' in  some  of  their  favorite  fresh  foods  during  the 
winter  months ithis  week  should  find  plenty  of  varieties  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  in- most  sections. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  green  vegetables,  for  instance.    Your  homemakers 
should  be  able  to  find  fair  to  light  supplies  of  collards,  turnip  greens 
mustard  greens,  and  spinach, . .even  though  they  are  currently  in  lighter 
supply  than  they've  been.    These  vitamin  vegetables  are  reasonably 
priced,  too,  for  that  pre-holiday  need  to  economize  on  the  home  budget. 
There's  a  fair  supply  of  good  green  cabbage  available,  too .though, 
because  it's  not  so  plentiful  as  it's  boon,  it's  now  selling  at 
slightly  higher  prices. 

Moderate  quantities  of  snap  beans,,, and  even  a  few  high  priced  linas 
,,,are  coming  to  market  from  Florida, , .though  those  snap  beans  are 
going  up  in  price.    For  rav/  vegetable  salads.  ..homemakers  ahould  be 
pleased  to  find  light  supplies  of  carrots  of  good  quality.  They're 
selling  at  ceiling  price.    Nutritionists  suggest  chopped  raw  cauli- 
flower in  those  salads  occasionally .to  lend  a  note  of  variety,  and 
currently  there's  a  light  supply  of  that  vegetable    available  in  most 
sections.    Onions. ..of  course .with  their  "pep"  appeal  in  salads  or 
any  dish,  continue  to  be  plentiful  and  cheap,  '  . 

Potatoes    are  selling  at  relatively  low  prices,. .and  they're  still 
available  in  moderate  supplies.    Sweet  potatoes  are  steady  on  the 
markets  these  days,  too  —  reasonably  priced,  excellent  in  nutritive 
value ...and  a  boon  to  cold  weather  menus  by  their  easy  adaptability 
to  almost  any  combination  of  dishes. 

Other  root  vegetables  your  listeners  should  be  able  to  find  include 
turnips  and  rutabagas,  both  reasonably  priced.'    And  on  occasion,  they 
might  q.dd  English  peas,  eggplant,  squash  and  sweet  peppers  to  their, 
menus ., .though  these  vegetables  are  in  limited  supply  and' higher 
priced  than  other  favorites, 

A,pples  and  citrus  fruit  continue  to  lead  on  the  fruit  front... with 
plenty  of  apples  selling  at  fairly  reasonable  prices.     Oranges  are 
plentiful. . .but  a  little  higher  than  they've  been  in  the  past  couple 
of  weeks.     Grapefruit  is  in  relatively  light  supply ,, .though  adequate 
for  the  demand.    Lem.ons,  too,  Circ  looking' up. ,  .with  fair  supplies  . 
selling  at  ceiling  price.    Then  of  course  there're  moderate  supplies 
of  tangerines,  fairly  reasonable ..  .and  of  good  quality,  but  the  dem^and  ' 
for  this  citrus  fruit  v/ith  the  zipper  skin  is  good  too, 

^'  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  general  * 

*  supplies  and  movements  of  fresh  fruits  and  * 

*  vegetables.     It's  advisable  to  check  on  * 

*  local  markets  to  make  sure  these  products  * 

*  arc  availabl p  in  your  community,  ^ 
■X-  * 


Atlanta  3»  Georgia 
December  23,  1944 


A.  Service  for  Directors 
Of  Women's  Radiri  Prnfrrams 


Radio  Round-up 

onfood.,. 


A  R  Y 


MERRY  CHRISm^lS  I 


JAK  3  0  1345 

U.  S.  BEPArtltttKr  Of  *9»«SULTURE 

  iiriifll! 


It's  a  hectic  Christmas 
...for  you  and  for  us... 

but  we'd  like  to  take 
time  out  just  the  same 
to  v/ish,  you  the  best 
Yuletide  possible. 
You've  earned  it.  Your 
work  has  meant  a  better 
Christmas  and  New  Year 
to  many  a  homemaker ... 
because  you've  given  ' 
them  plenty  of  help  in 
solving  their  war-time 
food  problems. 


\j  — >  f—4  V 


Keeping  the  public  informed  on  WFA  war-time  programs  is  a  big  job. 
It's  one  we  couldn't  possibly  hope  to  do  alone.    Yet  the  public 
must  be  informed  if  these  programs  are  to  work  successfully.  We're 
grateful —  and  we  know  your  listeners  are  gratoful  —  i'or  the  help 
you've  given  in  telling  the  story. 

Looking  ahead,  we  hope  that  Christmas  of  '45  will  be  a  merrier  one, 
and  will  bring  the  peace  your  listeners  are  helping  to  win  by  cooper- 
ating with  Uncle  Sam  in  making  iood  do  its  job  in  this 'war. 

Again,  many  thanks  for  your  cooperation. . .and  a  very  Merry  Christmas 
to  you,    


War  ¥ccd  kdm'm^^iraiion 

Office  oFDlstrlbu-Hon 
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RING  OUT  THE  OLD  YEAR 


When  the  scores  for  1944  are  added  up, 
American  agriculture  will  have  a  tally 
in  the  championship  class. 

According  to  the  last  monthly  crop  re- 
./"X^  port  issued  by  the  U,  S.  Department  of 
"f"^'    Agriculture,  record  after  record  has 

Jr\  been  broken.    Put  down  first  the  long 
Jb-(LY  hours  of  labor  that  piled  up  the  har- 
I  if     I  u  vest.    There  were  fev;er  skilled  men  on 
V)  the  farms  than  in  any  year  since  we 
Vm     entered  the  war.    Only  power  equipment, 
long  hours  of  labor  and  peak-season, 
'iZj    helpers  saved  the  situation. 

Despite  limited  or  inexperienced  labor  and 
despite  growing  conditions  in  some  locali- 
ties much  less  favorable  than  in  1942,  the 
crop  production  in  1944  about  equaled  the 
all-time  record  of  two  years  ago.    And  it 
is  six  percent  above  last  year. 


Record  Setters 

Practically  all  groups  of  crops  shared  in  the  large  production. 
Totals  for  grains,  fruits,  nuts  and  commercial  vegetables  were  v/ay 
out  in  the  lead,: 

Here  are  some  of  the  yield  figures;    Corn  production  now  estimated 
at  over  3o228  million  bushels  shatters  all  previous  recbrds,,.97 
million  bushels  over  that  1942  gage.    The  nation's  largest  wheat 
crop  in  history  stands  at  well  over  a  billion  bushels.    This  is  70 
million  bushels  larger  than  in  1915* • 'the  highest  previous  record 
and  also  due  to  Vi^ar  demands.    Oats  production  climbed  to  over 'l,l66 
million  bushels  ,■ —  which  is  three  percent  oyer  last  year, 

_  .  .  -  ♦     •  .  .  , 

Rice  on  a  Large  Scale  .  ■ 

Rice  production  rose  to  70  million  bushel's  to  exceed  all  previous 
records.    That's  fortunate,  too,  because  this  country  is  now  shipping 
rice  to  countries  that  used  to  dep^end  on  Burma,  Thailand  and  Indo- 
China  for  their  supplies Besides  continuing  average  civiliarf  al- 
lotment's, bur  rice  continues-  to  go  to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii 

regular  customers  before  the  war.    New  outlets  since  the  war  are 
the  United  Kingdom,  Russia,  West  Africa,  Greece  and  France, 


«».And  Still  More  Bumper  Crops 


This  year's  production  of  peanuts,  soybeans,  tobacco  and  hay  and 
forage  have  each  been  exceeded  but  few  times.    Tobacco  production 
in  1944  is  estimated  at  over  a  billion  and  a  half  pounds.    This  is 
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nearly  a  third  larger  than  last  year,  and  only  two  percent  less  than 
the  1939  record.    There  is,  however,  a  larger  share  of  tobacco  going 
into  cigarettes .. .27  percent  over  1943.    But  of  course  the  tobacco  is 
aged  for  varying  periods  of  time,  normally  about  two  years. 

The  cotton  crop  was  .only  about  average,  though  adequate  to  meet 
present  conditions.    But,  the  fiber  yield  per  acre  —  295  pounds  — 
is  23  pounds  above  the  previous  all-time  record  in  194-2,    This  — 
even  though  the  acreage  harvested  is  the  smallest  in  almost  50  years. 

Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  v/ill  provide  about  the  usual  per  capita 
supply,    A  large  part  of  those  crops  will  go  for  war  requirements. 
Production  of  sugar  and  syrup  crops  as  a.  group  were  below  average, 
chiefly  because  sugar  beet  plantings  continued  on  a  low  scale. 

No  Resemblance  to  Mother  Hubbard's 

Although  there  are  some  local  shortages  of  feed  and  hay,  Americans 
start  the  new  year  with  a  larder  that  looks  well  for  our  Army, 
civilians  and  Allies. 


i         ^     CHEESE  FOR  JAl^jyARY  ■ 

When  you're  suggesting^a  dish  that  calls  for  cheese, 
you  can  count  on  the  same  supply  on  the  market. now 
as  v;as  available  during  November  and  December, 
Civilian  supplies  of  cheddar  in  January  ' 
are  expected  to  be  at  the  level  held  in  A\ 
these  two  months .approximately  44         Qjf^'^'^-^')  (C'"^^ 
million  pounds.,  '  ^ 


And  good  nev/s  is  that  this  supply  is  10 
percent  larger  than  in  January  of  1944. 

Manufacturers  of  cheddar  cheese  are  required  to  set  aside  only  25 
percent  of  their  January  production  for  Government  purchase.  A 
year  ago  it  v/as  30  percent  for  the  same  month. 

Military  and  Lend-Lease  requirements  for  cheese  are  expected  to 
remain  high  so  the  set-aside  program  will  continue.    But,  as  in 
the  past,  monthly  quotas  for  Government  purchase  vi^ill  bo  adapted 
to  seasonal  changes  in  production, 

WITHSTANDING  A  STARE  .■  • 

Food  packed  under  continuous  inspection  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  really  gets  the  "eyes."    It  must  withstand  a  long  stare 
from  Uncle  Sam's  men  and  women  in  white.    But  here's  the  story, 

"Continuous"  inspection  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  was  started 
by  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1939*    The  canneries  them- 
selves must  request  and  pay  for  this  service.    It  started  as  an 
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experiment  with  one  processor  back  in  1939 •••an  official  check  the 
past  month  revealed  that  72  plants  across  the  country  had  continuous 
inspection  for  the  1944  canning  season. 

In  the  first  place,  a  plant  that  wants  Federal  inspection  service 
must  have  clean  working  rooms  with  proper  ventilation.    Then  there 
must  be  well-arranged  working  equipment  and  gbod  facilities  for  dis- 
posing of  waste. 

No  slip-ups  in  this  Scrutiny 

When  we  say  "continuous  inspection""  we  mean 
tests  start  from  the  time  produce  is  b)rought 
into  the  canner's  receiving  station  until  it 
is  ready  to  leave  for  the  grocery  shelf.  Fresh- 
food  inspectors  may  check  the  fruits  or  vege- 
tables as  they  are  delivered  at 
the  cannery  receiving  platform. 
Then  procossed-f ood  inspectors 
are  highly  trained  food  special- 
ists,   About  half  of  them  are 
women  and  they  are  stationed  in 
50  laboratories  across  the  country*    Inspectors  best 
fitted  by  experience  to  observe  plant  operations  are 
assigned  from  the  laboratories  to  work  in  plants  de- 
siring continous  inspection. 

So  You'll  Knov/  What  You're  Getting   •  •  "V'  '  '  " 

These  processed-f ood  inspectors  watch  the  preparation,  cookirjg  and 
filling  cf  the  containers.    This  means  checking  everything  from  the 
vi/ashing  and  peeling  of  a  fruit  to  checking  on  instruments  that  con- 
trol temperature  and  canning  pressure.    It  means  the  inspectors 
take  ample  cans  from  the  finished  lot  to  the  canner's  laboratory  for 
further  analysis  and  scoring,-    Here  the  cans  are  opened  and  .inspected 
for  such  things'  as  ripeness  and  color,  careful  v/orkraanship,  removal 
of  blemishes ,  acid  or  sugar  content,  size  and  maturity,    A.11  the  tests 
involved  determine  the  final  grade  given  a  product. 

Look  For  It  ' 


How  can  you  tell  if  cahried  food  has  been  packed  under  "continuous  in- 
spection?" Well,,. each  container  bears  an  official  shield  stamped  on 
one  end.  The  label,  too,  often  bears  the  words  "Packed  under  contin- 
uous inspection  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture," 


!'  .  NOW  Y/ITH' H/lRl^ILESS  SHELLS  ' 

German  prisoners  of  v;ar  are  helping  sort  peanuts  for  quality  and 
grade  in  Georgia j  Florida,  Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia';' v/hero 
the  crop  is  grown,-     .  :!.♦•■ 
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Final  grading  of  peanuts  in  the  mills  is 
done  by  hand.    This  is  done  to  make  sure 
that  the  public  gets  only  the  best  peanuts 
from  the  crop.    This  year  there  was  close  : 
to  a  record  crop,  and  mill  operations  fell 
behind  schedule  because  of  a  shortage  of 
labor.    The  use  of  German  prisoners  of  war 
has  done  much  to  relieve  the  labor  problem* 

Reports  to  the  War  Food  A.dninistration  say  that  when  the  men  v/cre 
first  brought  to  work  they  v;ere  slow.    They  v;ere  entirely  unfamil- 
iar with  peanut  sorting  and  selection.    The  prisoners  quickly  im- 
proved Vi/ith  practice,  and  when  put  on  a  piece-work  schedule  could 
finish  in  six  hours  what  v/as  considered  a  good  stint  for  an  eight- 
hour  day, 

■;  FRESH  FOODS  FOR  k  FRESH  LOOK 

"Something  old,  something  new"  starts  the 
bride-to-be  6h  her  trousseau  attire.  Well, 
"something  cqbked,  something  served  in 
fresh  form"  is  a  good  thing  to  remember 
for  winter  meals. 

Of  course,  cold  weather  calls  for  fuel  and 
energy  producing  foods,    knd,  fortunately, 
the  majority  of  people  instinctively  eat 
the  amount  of  calorie  foods  they  need, 
Otherv/ise  there  would  be  more  overv/eight 
and  underweight  people  than  there  are  now. 

Many  hcmomakers  are  now  following  the  Basic  Seven  Food  Chart  when 
they  plan  their  meals.    This  means,  among  other  things,  that  they 
see  that  their  families  are  served  vegetables  and  fruits  tv;ice  a 
day.    But  in  v/inter  they  tend  to  neglect  the  importance  of  seeing 
that  "fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  served* 

Get  Protection  V/ith  Vitamins 

Vitamins  are  "protective"  food  values .. .they  help 
prevent  infections  and  build  up  a  resistance  to 
colds.    Those  vitamins  supplied  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  best  maintained  in  the  fresh  product. 
So  urge  your  listeners  *to  serve  some  fresh  green  and 
yellow  vegetable, ,. or  a  fresh  fruit ,. <at.  winter  meals 
You  might  suggest  crisp  green  salads,  cabbage  slaw, 
carrot  strips,  apple  and  citrus  fruit  salads,,, all 
with  vitamin  freshness. 
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YEAST  RISES  TO  THE  OCCASION 

It's  easy  to  take  the  ordinary  things  of  life 
for  granted.    Most  of  us  don't  even  think  about 
the  importance  of  raany  of.  the  ingredients  that 
make  up  our  popular  foods.    Yeast  is  such  a 
small  component  of  a  loaf  of  bread  that  we're 
likely  to  accept  it  without  thinking* 

In  fact,  this  happened  to  the  people  in  a  small 
South  Dakota  town  several  winters  ago.  They 
had  a  terrible  blizzard  which  kept  them  snowbound  for  about  a  month. 
During  that  time  they  had  to  eat  only  the  foods  that  were  available 
in  the  town, . because  all  contacts  with  the  outside  world  were  cut 
off. 

They  managed  very  well  with  everything  except 
bread.    The  town  baker  ran  out  of  yeast.  It 
was  then  that  the  townspeople  realized  the  im- 
portance of  this  minute  ingredient  of  many 
bakery  products.    Because  yeast  v/as.  so  vital, 
the  people  called  out  of  town,  and  had  an  air- 
plane drop  cakes  of  yeast  on  a  flight  over  the 
town. 

What  it  is 

You  might  explain  to  your  listeners  that  the  small  packages  of 
yeast  they  buy  in  their  grocery  stores  are  known  as  compressed 
yeast.    We  have  an  adequate.,  supply  of  this  kind  of  yeast  to' meet 
all  the  existing  demands  for  it.    Yeast  is  a  microscopic  plant 
which  is  grown  on  a  solution  of  ]?eet  molasses  and  cane  molasses. 
The  proportion  of  cane  molasses  varies  with  each  yeast  maker. 
Every  maker  has  a  strain  of  yeast  all  his  own 
to  give  his  product  individual  characteristics,  .  .^-^'^>^^ 

Nutrient  salts  are  added  to  the  mixture  of  beet 
and  cano  molasses  to  .mr.ke  the  yeast  .grow,  proper- 
ly,   Air  is  blown  through  the, mixture  and  the  | 
yeast  is  drawn  off.    Then  the  yeast  is  put  in  a 

machine  similar  to  a  cream  separator  and  v/ashed    ,  Tl- •  . 
to  get  rid  of  any  trace  of  molasses.    The  next 

step  is  to  put  the  yeast  through  a  filter  press  in  order  to  get  out 
as  much  water  as  possible.    The  last  thing  done  to  the  yeast  is 
pressing  it  into  either  small  blocks  for  homemakers  to  buy,  or  the 
large  one-pound  ;size  for  bakers.    Some  homemakers  need  to  be  reminded 
that  this  kind  of  yeast  m.ust  bo  kept  under  refrigeration  all  the  time 
If  it's  left  at  room  temperature,  its  baking  qualities  are  reduced 
and  it  becomes  moldy, 

. . . And  Another  Kind  .  . 


There  is  a  kind  of  yeast  that  does  not  have  to  be  kept  in  the  re- 
frigerator.   This  is  a  com.pressed  yeast  that  has  been  dried  at  such 
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low  tenperatures  that  it  is  not  killed.    The  final  product  is  a 
brownish  yellow  granular  material  that  can  be  used  the  same  as  com- 
pressed yeast.    It  is  knoy/n  as  active  dry  yeast.    This  type  of  yeast 
has  been  set  aside  for  military  and  Lend-Lease  purposes  so  homeraakers 
probably  won't  be  able  to  buy  any  for  quite  a  while, 

k  third  type  is  known  as  brewer's  yeast.    As  the  name  applies,  it  is 
a  by-product  of  the  brewing  industry.    Formerly,  this  was  not  used 
at  all,  but  during  the  early  part  of  the  v/ar,  an  effort  was  made  to 
recover  it,    Nov/  large  amounts    are  being  recovered,  dried,  and  used 
for  .animal  feeds.    It's  also  being  used  for  foods       but  before  it 
can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  the  bitter  flavor  must  be  removed* 
This  is  done  by  carefully  washing  it  v/ith  an  alkaline  solution. 

Primary  grown  yeast  is  also  a  by-product  of  the  brewing  industry. 
In  this  process,  the  bitter  yeast  is  put  back  on  the  molasses  and 
grown.  It  is  a  food  yeast,  used  in  making  pills,  yeast  extracts, 
and  similar  products, 

UNCLE  SiM'S  GUEST  HOUSE 

Many  homemakers  are  still  in  the  midst  of  their  holiday  entertain- 
ing,  knd  perhaps  they  are  even  a  bit  tired  of  getting  ready  for 
guests,    A.  comparison  of  their  problems  v/ith  the  problems  of  Uncle 
Sam's  hostess  might  be  cheering  by  contrast, 

Blair  House  is  the  mansion  in  Washington  where 
our  Government  entertains  high  officials  from 
other  nations,    Mrs,  Victoria  Geaney,  the  house- 
keeper, not  only  has  to  be  sure' the  guests  are 
in  exactly  the  right  place  at  the  table,  but  she 
has  to  check  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  each, 
guest, 

IThen  Uncle  Sam  expects  a  high  official  from  another  Government,  the 
State  Department  calls  the  Blair  House  and  tolls  Mrs,  Geaney  who  is 
coning,  where  he's  from  and  all  about  it,    Mrs,  Geaney  imrxied lately 
reads  up  on  the  likes  and  food  customs  of  that  country,  and  of  course 
the  Protocol  men  in  the  State  Department  are  ready  v/ith  advice,  too. 

Thrift  There,  too 

« 

Although  Mrs,  Geaney  entertains  for  some  of  the  most  famous  people 
in  the  world,  she's  still  a  thrifty  housekeeper.    Her  staff  prepares 
left-overs  in  attractive  ways.    She  says  that  casseroles  with  un- 
usual sauces  seem  to  be  all- 'round  favorites.    So  that  all  fat  can 
be  salvaged,  the  excess  is  cut  from  the  meat  before  it  goes  to  the 
table.    And  the  chef  knows  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  when  it  comes 
to  food  conservation. 

There  is  no  waste  in  the  v/ell-organized  kitchen  at  Blair  House  —  all 
entertaining  is  geared  to  war.,. just  as  your  listeners,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  are  gearing  theirs  to  the  times. 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 

The  pre-Christraas  rush  on  fresh  foods  for  holiday  feasts,,, as  well  ■ 
as  on  everything  else,,  .has  hiade  a  heavy  toll  on  Southern  markets 
this  past  week.,,*so  the  days  after  are  apt  to  find  Mrs,  Homemaker 
counting  a  lot  on  her  Christmas  left-overs.    Of  course,  the  old 
standbys  ~  Irish  potatoes,  onions  and  rutabagas  —  are  still  in 
plentiful  supplies  and-  selling  at  reasonable  prices.    Green  vege- 
tables      collards,  mustard  and  turnip  greens  —  are  in  lighter  " 
supply  than  they've  been,  and,  though  fairly  reasonable  in'  price, 
much  of  the  quality  is  only  ordinary,  '  .   '  ^ 

Sweet  'potatoes,  howeverj  one  of  the  best  of  the  cold-wetither  vege- 
tables, are  in  moderate  supplies  on  most  Southern  markets.  They're 
moderately  priced,  too,  and  a  companiable  food' v^itii  most  any  com- 
bination your  listeners  are  apt  to  serve.    Moderate  t'o  light  quanti- 
ties of  cabbage  are  Y-olling  into  markets  in  this  region,,, at  reasonable 
prices  for  this  time  of  year^    ^.nd,  for  other  ra.^  salad'  ingredients, 
your  homenakers  should  be  able  to  find  light  supplies  of  carrots, 
celery  and  green  peppers,  though  they're    not    as  reasonably  priced 
as  they've  been  in  most  sections.    For  variety,  there  are  very  light 
supplies  of  eggplant,  only  a  little  squash,  snap  beans,  liraas  and 
broccoli.. 

But  markets  will  still  be  offering  lots  of  apples,  oranges  and  tan- 
gerines, to  keep  the  post-Christmas  fruit  bowls  colorful.  They're 
reasonably  priced,  too,  and  of  generally  good  quality.  Grapefruit 
is  in  light  supply,,, but  adequate  for  the  current  demand,    /i.nd  there 
seems  to  be  little  demand  for  the  light  supplies  of  Bosc  pears 
still  available.' 


■X-  -H- 


The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on  gen- 
eral supplies  and  movements  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.    It's  advisable 
to  check'  on  lo'cal  markets  to  make  sure 
these  products  are  available  in  your 
community*    '  - 


Atlanta  3,  Georgia 
December  30,  1944 


Radio  Round-up 


A  Service  for  UlTfectors 
Of  Women's  Radio  Programs 
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IffiATS  BACK  IN  THE  "RED" 


""L RECORD 
1  4  1945  ^ 


Komemakers  who  haven't  been  able  to  find  bacon  and 
some  other  kinds  of  meats  at  their  markets  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  the  recent  change  in  the  "red" 
ration  list.    One  of  the  reasons  for  the  shortages 
of  certain  kinds  of  meat  was  a  maldistribution  of 
these  cuts.    The  meat  has  not  been  shared  equitably 
between  meat  producing  and  non-producing  areas.  By 
putting  these  meats  back  on  the  ration  list,  it's 
hoped  that  there'll  be  a  much  more  even  supply  of 
meat  throughout  the  country. 


Of  course,  maldistribution  of  meat  wasn't  the  only 
reason  for  the  shortage.    Even  though  there  was  an 
increased  production  of  meat  in  the  United  States  in 
1944,  demands  for  our  meat  have  increased  during  the 
year.    More  meat  is  needed  for  military  uses... while 
increased  incomes  have  pushed  the  civilian  demand  for 
meat  far  ahead  of  the  supply. 


...And  for  the  Future 


Prospects  for  1945  are  not  brighter  for  civilians.    For  the  first 
quarter  of  1945,  civilians  will  be  allotted  about  15  percent  less  of 
all  kinds    of  meat  than  they  received  during  the  last  three  months 
of  1944.    This  allotment  by  the  War  Food  Administration  means  that 
each  civilian  will  average  about  127  pounds  of  meat  for  the  entire 
year.    That's  about,  the  same  as  the  1935'-39  average,  but  only  about 
three-fourths  of  v/hat  their  high  purchasing  power  would  enable  people 
to  buy  if  rationing  v/ere  not  in  effect. 


War  food  KdmlnMrailon 
Office  of  DhirihuHon 
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BUTTER  "FLIES"  FROM  THE  MARKET 


Butter...as  you  well  know,,.has  hit 

a  new  war  toll  of  24  ration  points 
a  pound.    The  meaning  is  quite  clear 
"  the  supply  is  very  low  and  the 
demand  high.    Here's  the  story  that 
led  up  to  the  recent  point  changes 

In  spite  of  the  present  butter  situa- 
tion, there  were  near  record  supplies 
of  milk  this  past  year.    Fluid  milk  production  in 
1944  was  almost  as  high  as  in  the  peak  dairy  year 
of  1942,    In  contrast,  butter  production  for  the 
year  fell  below  both  1943  and  pre-war  (1935-39) 
ft.       .u^,flu*fev,'injv  levels,, .in  fact,  to  the  lowest  level  in  about  20 
4<?^-,  a<X^...  "  years. 


Why  wasn't  more  butter  made?    Well,  the  additional  milk  produced  was 
drained  off  in  the  form  of  fluid  milk  by  civilians  and  by  military  and 
Lend-Lease  requirements  for  cheddar  cheese  and  milk, , .fresh,  condensed, 
dried  and  evaporated. 

We  began  v/ith  a  small  butter  production  and  we  shared  it.    Of  the  amount 
made,  80  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  produced  during  the  year  went  to 
civilians ,, ,15  pounds  went  to  our  military  forces  and  the  remaining  5 
pounds  went  to  Lend-Lease, , .mostly  the  Russian  Army  and  their  hospitals. 
In  other  v/ords,  95  percent  of  our  butter  was  for  American  use. 

Where  It  Goes  on  the  Homefront 

That  80  percent  of  the  supply  for  civilians  should  have  meant  one  pound 
a  month  per  capita.    But  this  doesn't  tell  the  v;hole  story.    Farm  fam- 
ilies, producing  their  own  butter,  customarily  use  more  than  the  average 
family.    This  reduced  the  .share  for  non-farm  families  a  bit  more  than 
three  ounces.    Restaurants,  institutions  and  industrial  users  also 
took  a  slice  out  of  the  amount  for  home  use, ..a  bit  less  than  three 
ounces.    With  these  six  ounces  removed,  the  average  share  for  urban 
users  averaged  ten  ounces  a  month.    Total  unrationed  civilian  demands 
for  butter  today  would  probably  be,  far  more  than  the  I6  to  I8  pounds 
per  capita  consumed  in  pre-war  years. 

Where  did  the  Rest  of  the  Milk  Go? 


Civilians  on  an  average  drank  I60  quarts  of  milk  in  1944, ,. as  compared 
with  126  quarts  in  the  pre-v;;a;r  (1935-39)  period.    This  great  and  ex- 
panded consumption  of  fluid  milk  has.  been  permitted  and  encouraged  by 
the  Government,    Milk  provides  many  civilians  with  .nourishment  not  . 
readily  obtained  in  other  forms.    It's  also  an  economical  food.  And 
even  if  fluid  milk  sales  had  been  limited  to  th©  1935*39  level,  there 
would  still  be  only  about  four-fifths  as  much  butter  for  civilians  as. 
they  used  before  the  war.    Military  and  Lend-Lease  requirements  for 
butter  would  still  need  to  bo  filled* 
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Nor  ca.n  we  overlook  the  need  for  other  dairy  pro- 
ducts.   Milk. . .dried,  condensed  end  evaporated, 
and  also  in  the  forfn  of  cheddar  cheese... is  vital 
to  our  soldiers  and  A.llics.    These  foods  are  nutri- 
tious, easily  stored  and  shipped. 


Ice  cream  production  also  takes  a  large  share  of 
the  milk  supply ., .especially  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
The  civilie.n  supply  of  ice  cream  is  taking  only 
65  percent  of  the  cream  used  in  June,  194-3 • 
Civilian  use  of  some  other  dairy  products  also 
have  been  limited  to  divert  milk  to  more  essential 
products.    Retail  sales  of  whipping  cream  have  been  prohibited  and 
sales  of  light  cream  have  been  limited  to  75  percent  of  the  June  1943 
level.    Cheese,  other  than  cheddar  —  is  limited  to  the  amount  made 
in  1942. 


Butter  Supplies  for  1945 

Hoy/  much  butter  will  there  be  in  1945?    Well,  milk  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  near  the  1944  level.    The  rationing  of  butter  and  the 
extent  of  Government  requirements  of  dairy  products,  the  u&e  of  ice 
cream  and  the  demand  for  fluid  milk,,, as  v/ell  as  price  factors ,, .will 
be  weighed  when  producers  decide  whether  to  market  butter  or  cheese 
or  whole  milk  in  one  of  its  several  forms. 


POIKTE-RS  ON  CMIlffiD  ^/EGETkBLES 


Why  the  off-again  on-again  rationing  of  many  of 
our  canned  vegetables?    In  September  when  the  War 
Food  n-dministration.  ordered  I7  major  items  of  can- 
ned vegetables,  fruit  juices  and  spreads  removed' 
from  rationing^  there  was  a  general  optimism  about 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Europe,. 


Hero  is  the  Picture 


A.t  that  time  it  v/as  anticipated  that,  with  victory 
in  Europe,  part  of  the  food  set  aside  for  the  Army 
might  be  released  for  civilian  use» 


In  view  of  the  present  state  of  military    operations  in  Europe  and 
the  stepped- up  offensive  in  the  Pacific,  there's  little  likelihood 
of  relief  for  c:'.vilians  through  early  releases  of  military  food 
stocks  I    The  more  troops  overseas,  the  greater  demand  for  prqcessed 
foods-    We  now  have  five  million  troops  overseas,    Ali?o,  ships  at 
sea  require  large  quantities  of  processed  foods.    During  ccnbat, 
operations  troops  use  "K"  and  "D"  rations,    YiTnen  they  get  relief, 
they. return  to  a  fegular,  full-rounded  diet 6 
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About  65  pounds  of  supplies  of 
all  kinds  are  needed  for  each 
soldielr  overseas  every  day. 
Nearly  ten  percent  of  this" 
total  is  food... or  an  average 
for  all  theaters  of  operation 
of  six  pounds  of  food  for  each 
soldier  every  day.    Nor  is  it 
the  Army  policy  to  draw  on 
food  stocks  of  liberated  or 
conquered  territory.  Except 
for  certain  supplementary 
items,  such  as  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  all  food  is 
carted  in  over  the  beaches 
and  through  the  ports,  up  the 
long  supply  lines  to  the  front. 


Most  processed  foods,  especially  vegetables  and  fruits,  are  produced 
seasonally.    With  most  seasonal  packs  now  complete  and  military  and 
other  Government  requirements  known,  we  must  assure  the  best  distri- 
bution of  available  civilian  supples  until  the  next  pack  comes  in. 


MORE  ABOUT  "LESS" 


Stocks  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  are 
at  a  record  low  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Here  are  a  fev/  of  the  reasons: 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  cut  off  some  of 
our  most  valuable  sugar  imports,  and 
shipping  space  was  limited  from  the 
countries  whore  we  could  get  sugar.  On 
top  of  this,  sugar  beet  crops  in  this 
country  have  been  short  during  194-3  and 
1944.    In  addition,  sugar  was  used  in 
many  different  ways.    During  the  past 
year,  large  quantities  had  to  be  used 
in  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol 

for  synthetic  rubber  and  munitions .    As  more  of  our  men  went  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  more  sugar  v/as  needed  because  they  consumed  more  sugar 
as  servicemen  than  as  civilians.    With  record  fruit  crops,  large 
quantities  of  sugar  went  for  industrial ' and  home  canning.    Also  the 
civilian  demand  for  foods  containing  sugar  increased  with  rising 
incomes. 


The  Grains  are  Fewer 


Looking  into  1945,  v/e  face  a  tight  sugar  situation.    Although  most 
people  don't  realize  it,  each  person  averaged  88  pounds  of  sugar 
during  the  past  year.    Of  course,  that  includes  every  food  containing 
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sugar.    For  the  coming  year,  it's  expected  that  each  civilian  will 
have  about  10  pounds  less  for  all  uses.    Theywill  notice  this  re- 
duction chiefly  in  such  coinraodities  as  commercially  made  soft  drinks 
candy,  chewing  gum  and  the  like.  . 

G.  I.  Joe  Needs  It 

Naturally,  military  demand  for  sugar  will  be  high  during  the  coming 
year.  Practically  all  Army  field  rations  contain  sugar  in  direct 
granulated  tablet  form,  or  in  biscuits,  beverage  powders,  chewing 
gum,  canned  meats  or  the  famous  "D"  ration  candy  bar.  Too,  large 
quantities  of  sugar  are  used  in  regular  Army  mess  halls  and  Post 
Exchanges.  In  fact,  each  soldier  gets  over  tvi/ice  as  much  sugar  a 
year  as  the  average  civilian. 

Where  It  Will  Go 

In  actual  figures,  the  total  U.  S.  sugar  requirements  for  194-5  will 
be  about  seven  million  tons,    k  breakdown  of  these  figures  show  that 
5,400,000  tons  of  this  will  go  to  civilians.    Approximately  one  mil- 
lion tons  will  bo  needed  by  the  military,  and  600,000  tons  to  the 
minimum  needs  of  Lend-Lease  and  international  relief  shipments. 


IN  THE  SPICE  BAG 


Ginger  and  mace  have  recently  been  taken  off 
the  list  of  foods  controlled  by  the  War  Food 
Administration.    Now  that-  the  supply  is  close 
to  normal,  fair  distribution  will  continue 
without  regulation.    This  is  in  line  with  the 
War  Food  Administration  policy  of  removing  ^ 
restrictions  as  scon  as  supply,  shipping 
and  other  strategic  v/ar  conditions  permit. 

Cinnamon  supplies  for  194-5  are  below 
those  of  last  year  —  so  this  spice  will  ■ 
continue  under  tighter  regulation.    Beginning  January  1,  packers, 
receivers  and  industrial  users  will  get  25  percent  instead  of  35 
percent  of  the  supply  they  handled  in  the  same  quarter  in  1941, 

The  only  other  spices  besides  cinnamon  now  under  regulation  are 
nutmeg  and  pepper.    The  latter  two  will  be  distributed  on  the 
same  quota  percentage  as  in  1944. 


CUT  AND  DRIED.  OPINIONS 
Do  American  homeraakers  v;ant  to  use  dehydrated  vegetables? 


To  test  consuiTier  reaction  to  these  products,  about  40  grocery  stores 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  are  going  to  sell  dehydrated  vegetables 
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for  tKe  r\exi  six,  rabnths..  .  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  with  otTier 
agenoies  In  the  U,  S,-  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  National 
.  Dehydrators  Association  will  check  on  sales  and 

consumer  approval,  ■  • 

Products  being  offered  include  dehydrated  beets  ^' 
•  onipns,  carrots,  jiiced  v;hite  potatoes,  Julienne 
T/yhite  potatoes  and  diced  sv/eetpotatoes .    The  vege- 
tables will  be  ^narketed  under  a  mutually  agreed"' 
upp'n  brand*,  .called  "Hy-Rated"-  and  the  labels  will 
state  that  the  vegetables  are  packaged  for  the 
National  Dehydrators  Association .    The  products 
will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices  consistent  with 
the  cost  of  production. *  The  labels  will  contain 
ijJlSi^--  cooking  directions.    Also,  a  recipe  booklet,  "Oook 

uro-i." ^  '-'^  ing  Dehydrated  Vegetables,"  v;hich  was  prepared  -by 

,  ;  _ .        ,    ,       the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  be  distributed  to  purchasers 

Grand  Rapids  was  chosen  for  the  test  because  it  has  a  diversified 
and  fairly  permanent  population  with  stable  industrial  income. 


ALL  DAY  COFFEE  DRINKERS 


To  be  a  judge  of  good  coffee,  you  have  to  .  - 

be  able  to  sniff  and  "slurp"  as  well  as 
taste.    At  least,  that's  the  opinion  of  ^ 

the  two  civilian  specialists  in  the  Quarter-^-           (^c  j 

ter  General's  office  who  purchase  the  '  K^^f'^ J^\-. 


mas 


coffee  supplies , going  to  men  and  women, in 
the  Array,  Navy,  Marines  and  to  the  Red 
Cross,  for  Lend-Lease  and  for  civilians  in 
liberated  areas. 


It's  an  Art 


In  their  office  at  Buzzard's  Point ,* in  Washington,  D,  C,  these  two 
experts  take  samples  of  coffee  beans  and  grind  them  to  a  fine  con- 
sistency ,,  .about  like  cornmeal.    The  men  say  the  coffee  must  be 
ground  fine  to  expose  all  the  cells  to  the  action  of  the  water,., 
thus  giving  the  cup  of  coffee  its  body  and  aroma*    A  little  of 
each  coffee  sample  is  poured  into  three  cups  to  assure  a  fair  test. 
About  50  cups,  or  15  different  kinds  of  coffee., »all  carefully 
labeled. , .are  tested  at  one  time  at  a  big  round  table  with  a  re- 
volving top.    These  experts  say  the  _vifay  to  make  the  best  coffee  is 
to  use  freshly  drawn,  cold  v/ater.    When  the  water  comes  tea  boil 
it  should  be  poured  irnmediately  over  the  coffee.    If  the  water  is 
allowed  to  boil  before  it's  used,  it  gets  flat  and  loses  oxygen. 
Drip  coffee. is  the  best  method .tq  use,  they  say.,, and  boiled  coffee 
the  poorest, ,  ■    ;  . 
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Coffee  by  any  other  Aroma, 


When  all  fifty  cups  are  filled  j  the  r.ien  give 
each  cup  the  aroma,  test.    This  is.  important 
because  soinetir.ies  the  coffee  bags  have  been 
packeS  in  the  hold' of  a_ ship  with  pther  food 
...such  as  bananas .which  impart,  an  odor  to 
the  coffee  beans.  .,^he  odor. does  not  effect 
the  taste  of  the  coffee,  but  it  does  affect  T.^;:; 
the  quality' of  the  coffee. . .and,  consequent- 
ly, the  price.     If  the  coffee  gives  off  an  ■■■■■■■■■■■■>:<■■/■ 
unpleasant  odor,  it's  ir.inediately  discarded  without  further  tests, 
The  men  can  always  tell  where  the  coffee  grow  from  , the  aroma.  At. 
the  present  time,  the  United  States  is  buying  coffee  from  20  dif- 
ferent countries,  mostly  in  the  South  American  region. 


Emily  Post  to  the  Contrary 


By  the  tii:ie  the  m.en  have  smelled  all  fifty  cups, 
tho  coffee  has  brev/ed  sufficiently  for  the  tasting 
test.    The  method  of  tasting  is  called  "slurping" 
...a  form  of  sipping  never  approved  in  polite 
society.    A  teaspoonful  of  the  coffee  is  held 
about  an  inch  from  the  mouth  and  tossed  in  with 
c.  loud  sucking  noise.    In  this  way  the  coffee 
sprays  the  back  of  the  mouth  where  the  taste 
/.V.,,,,-..,       buds  are  more  sensitive  and  more  accurate.  Tho- 
•/w-^-y.-.v.  jr-^QYi  never  swallovi;  the  coffee,  for  they  spend 
several  hours  every  week  tasting  coffee,  and  if  they  swallowed  it  all, 
their  digestive,  tracts  would  soon  vi/ear  out. 


In  addition  to  testing  the  coffee,  the  men  direct  the  buying,  roast- 
ing, packaging  and  distribution  of  it. 


JUST  A  milNDER 


Nov/  that  butter  and  about  85  percent  of  our  meats  have 
new  point  values .. .mostly  on  the  upward  side... red 
ration  points  must  be  carefully  budgeted.    Tell  your 
homerx,kers  of  the  patriotic  v/ay  to  extend  those  points 
...by  collecting  two  red  ration  points  for  every  pound 
of  salvaged  fats  turned,  in. 

More  thaji  ever,  each  drop  of  used  cooking  fat  is  needed 
in  the  manufacture  of  essential  materials. 
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FRESH  FOOD  ROUNDUP 


Heavy  holiday  buying .plus  the  weather .plus  the  usual  seasonal 
decline  has  made  the  markets  look  a  little  clean  swept  this  week... 
but  your  listeners  won't  have  to  depend  too  heavily  on  those  re- 
instated ration  points  for  fruits  and  vegetables.    There  are  still 
plenty  of  Irish  potatoes cOne  of  the  best  of  culinary  standbys,*, 
and  lots  of  onions  to  pep  up  the  most  coranon-place  of  meals.,, 
though  the  tendency  in  that  pungent  vegetable  is  tovi/ards  slightly 
higher  prices  on  the  wholesale  market. 

Root  vegetables  are  in  moderate  supplies . o ,including  turnips,,, 
rutabagas  and  sweet  potatoes.    For  the  necessary  Vitamins  A  and  C, 
most  markets  are  offering  fair  supplies  of  turnip  greens,  mustard 
greens  and  collards,  all  selling  at  reasonable  prices. 

Other  fresh  vegetables  available  in  light  supply  include  snap 
beans.,. a  little  high  priced,  but  due  for  an  increase  in  quantity 
socno    Cabbage,  too,  is  on  most  markets  in  this  section  in  light 
supply,  though    the  price  is  higher  than  it's  been  for  several 
months.    Celery,  though  in  lighter  supply  currently ., .should  be  • 
more  plentiful  in  another  few  weeks. 

Cauliflower  and  carrots  are  available,  too,  to  add  variety  to 
meals,  though  price  on  both  is  slightly  high.    Other  vegetable 
favorites ,.  .including  cucumbers,  eggplant,  squash  and  toraa'toes 
are  currently  scarce  and  high  priced. 

Though  the  price  on  apples  is  unchanged,  supplies  have  dwindled, 
though  they  should  be  adequate  for  the  demand,    knd  right-  in  line  ' 
with  these  lighter  supplies  are  the  citrus  fruits.    Both  oranges 
and  grapefruit  aren't  as  plentiful  as  they  were  a  week  or  so  ago... 
but  homemakors  can  look  for  more  of  these  fruits  in  another  few  days, 


■X-                ■   •                                            '  * 

*  The  Fresh  Food  Roundup  is  based  on. general  ^ 
^  supplies  and  movements  of  fresh  fruits  and 

*  vegetables.    It's    advisable  to  check  on  * 

*  local  markets  to  make  sure  those  products  •  * 

*  are  available  in  your  community^  * 
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EimiCHSD  FLOUR 

1/15  —  Enrichment  Date  Postponed 

EXTSNSIO^I  oI-^RVICS 

.4/22  —  Golden  Jubilee 

FuTS 

1/22  —  i'.nd  Pass  the  iiinmunition 

2/5  —  Fats  and  Oils  allocated 

2/12  —  Uhat  a  Difference  a  Year  Makes 

3/4  —  Fat  News 

3/18  —  Stop, , oThink. . .Save 

4/15  —  Keep  on  Saving  Haste  Fats 

4/22        The  Lean  Side  of  the  Fat  Situation 

6/10  —  Double  Dividend  on  \7aste  Fats 


FISH 


3/4  —  Fash  ion  First  in  Fish 
3/18  —  A  IThale  of  a  Fish  Story 
3/25  —  Canned  Fish  Forecast 
3/25  —  Pearls  of  Small  Price 
5/27  --  The  Tide  Turns  for  Fish 


FOOD  DiSTRiEUTioi:  ordi:rs 

1/1  ■ —  Looking  Back  at  the  Food  Orders 
1/15  —  Enriclirncnt  Date  Postponed 
1/29  —  Restriction  of  Cheese  —  FDO  92 
4/29  --  The  Milky  V/ay        FDO  79  aracndi^icnt 

FOOD  IN  FOP-EIGN  COUI-'TRIES 

1/22  —  An  i'jnerican  Looks  at  British  Food 

1/22  —  Food  For  the  Pearl  Harbor  of  the  Caribbean 

1/29  —  (Iraerican  Food  to  tlie  Rescue 

1/29  —  A  Problera  in  Division 

4/29  —  Africa  Eats 

5/6       Homemaking  in  Hula  Land 

5/13  —  -hey  Still  Eat  Cake  (tea  cakes  in  England) 

5/27  —  Thistle  Soup  for  Dinner  (f^rocce) 

6/3  —  China  Plans  for  Fuller  Plates 

6/3  —  A  Jamboree  (jam  making  in  England) 

6/10  --  Food  Ilotes  from  French  Ncwspcpers 

6/10  —  Post  Invasion  Task  Force  —  UIviRRA 

6/17  —  EggsShell  the  Nation  (dried  eggs  in  England) 

6/24  —  Food  For  Relief  Feeding  Abroad 

FOOD  L..BELS 


1/29  —  All  Dressed  Up,  Ready  to  go  Places 
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FOOD  PRESERVATIOIJ_CEmRS 

4-/1  —  Proud  Rocord  (C-oorgia) 

6/10  —  Canning  Center  in  Pueblo  County 

FOOD  SITU.1TI0NS 

2/19        Frozen  But  Not  Static 

5/20  —  Tomorrov/'s  Food  Supply 

5/27  —  Let  This  Statement  Be  Your  Guide 

6/17  —  Sharing  Our  Food  Basket 

FPJ^SH  FF.UIT  .IMP  VEGI]T."J3L!:  PJIPORTS 

A.  report  each  week  on  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  supplies  in  the  South' 
ern  Region. 

FROZEN  FOODS 

2/5  —  Frozen  Foods 
FROZEN  FRUITS  .IND  VEGET..BLES 

2/12  —  Cutting  the  Frozen  Vegetable  Block 
FRUITS 

2/5  —  Make  Room  for  Meat  ... 
5/20        Delayed  Return  Engagement 

FUEL  T:-.BLSTS  for  TPj:  .iRI.IY 

4/1  —  Pease  Porridge  F.ot 

GIVE-:.W/.YS  IN  ROUI'D-UP 

3/4  —  Fashion  First  in  Fish  (Bulletin  §2^  "TJartimc  Fish  Cookery") 
3/11  —  d  Seed  in  the  Mind  is  Food  on  the  Table  (Bulletin  MP  538 

"Growing  Vegetables  in  Town  ard  City") 
4/15        Please  Pass  the  Potatoes  (leaflet  "Potatoes  in  Popular  Uays) 
5/2C  —  Y/rite  for  the  Garden  Booklet  (0^1  Leaflet  "Growing  Vegetables 

in  To^;m  and  City") 
6/17        Follow  the  Rules  ("Homo  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables") 

gr:.pefruit 

1/8        iinother  Use  for  Grapefruit  Juice 
3/25  —  Juicy  Interim 

GP^EECE 

5/27  —  Thistle  Soup  for  Dinner 
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C-RSSNS 

3/11  —  Tops  are  Tops 

5/6  --  Herbs,  Our  Grandmothers  Callod  them 
GRO'T  EORZ-  ir  '44  CmZP/.IGN 

4/1  —  Grow  I.'iOre  in  '44 
HAWall 

5/6  —  ^'oinGmckirg  in  Rulr.  Lr.nd 

HOic  c.:fning 

2/26        Home  Cr.nning  Futures 

3/4  —  Tliank  Home  Canners  Tor  Reduced  Ycgctc.blc  Points 
4/8  —  Jar  and  Jar  Top  Jargon 

5/6  —  Counting  Your  Yegctatlec  Before  They  Grow 
5/13  —  Canning  Notes  From  Cur  Nutritionist  J 
6/3        Careful  Canning 
6/17  —  Follow  the  Rules 

HOLE  FOOD  pr.i:5f^-v:-t:o!'  co;.:f:]renge 

1/29  —  Report  en  the  Hon.c  Food  Preservation  Conference  -  Chicago  3- 

«fc.nuary  I3  -  15* 
2/12  —      Peck  at  Pelcin  and  Peoria 

home:  front  pledge 

4/1  —  Ivnov/  Ceiling  Prices 
ICE  CRE/JvI 

5/6  —  They  All  Scream  for  Ice  Cream 
6/3  —  Ice  Cream  is  the  Good  News  /igain 

IC2  M.yJUFXTUPE 


6/24        Cold  Storage 

MUSTRIfiL  FHTEDII^G 

3/25  —  Vfcrtl'nc  Nutrition 

4/1  --  Industrial  Feeding  Progress 

4/22  --  More  ^Tar  Uorkcrs  \7ill  Be  "Eating  In" 

5/6  —  Something  Nev;  Under  the  Sun 

INSTITUTE  FOR  EDUC:.TIOrT  BY  R  'JIO 

4/8  —  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio  -  Hay  5-8 
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JMIS  AND  JELLIES 

1/15  —  For  the  Sweet  Tooth  (more  jams  and  jellies  in  194-4) 
6/3  —  fi  Jamboree  (British  v/omen  making  jam  and  jolly) 

LAMBS 

3/18  —  Lamzy  Divy  (lamb  supply  low) 

LARD 

3/4  —  Fat  News  (lard  taken  off  rationing  list) 

LEND-LEASE 

4/22  —  Lend  -Lease  Has  a  Birthday  Too 
4/29  --  Africa  Eats 


LOV/-POINT  NO-POINT  FOODS 

3/18       Peanut  Prospects 

4/8  —  Low-Point  No-Point  Cooporation 

MAC.mONI,  SPAGHETTI  AND  NOODLES 

4/22  —  Give  Soy  Macaroni  a  Break 
MATS  VJITH  A  lESSAGE 

5/20  —  Mats  with  a  Message 

tJIEAT 

1/8  --  Repeat  Performr-ncc  (rationing  and  cooking) 

1/8  —  1944  Meat  Story 

1/15  —  More  Pork  For  Your  Table 

2/19  —  Another  Pork  Bonus 

2/26  ~  This  Little  Pig  Went  to  Dinner 

2/26  —  Lamb  or  Mutton 

3/4        Nothing  to  "Beef"  About  Now 

3/11  —  Nothing  But  the  Best  (cookery  research  at  Beltsville) 
3/18  —  Lamzy-Divy  —  We'll  Eat  Ham/ Wouldn't  You? 

5/6  —  Ours  is  to  Roason  Why  (the  why  of  lifting  ration  points  on  meat) 
6/17  —  Meat  Makes  the  Grade  (nev;  moat  grades) 


MILK 

1/15  —  Add  This  to  Your  Milk  Data 

2/5  —  Miodatiet  ©f''Go!idcnacd...£iilidfE-(Z)f.^prated  Milk 

2/12  —  Dividing  the  Powdered  Milk  Supply  . 

4/29  --  The  Milky  Way  (amendment  EDO  79) 

5/27  —  Milk  Takes  a  Bow 

6/3  —  A  New  Name  for  an  Old  Standby  (dried  milk) 
6/10  —  Heavier  Restrictions  on  Greara 
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NUTRITION  IN  UARTUtE 


2/26  --  I'  ore  v7itli  Lers  (eating  in  wartime  liioro  nutritious) 
3/25  —  Fartimo  Nutrition 


ONIONS 


2/19 
2/26 
5/20 


You  \7oep  With  *Ern  and  Yleeip  \7ithout  'Em 
tl  Rose  By  Any  Other  Name 
Onions  A.re  Back 


ORAUGSS 


3/25  —  Juicy  Interim 
PEACKSS 

4/15  —  Peach  Performance 
PEAITUTS 

3/18  --Peanut  Prospects 
5/27        Passing  the  Peanuts 

FEAPiS 


3/25  —  Pearls  of  Suiall  Price 
PENTAGON^  BUILDIIIG- 

4/29  —  Quoting  the  Pentagon  Chef 

PORK 

3/18  --  We'll  Eat  Han c. Wouldn't  You? 
POST  U;^P.  F3EDIT-JG 

3/18        ii  Peek  at  the  Post  V/ar  Feeding  Problem 
POT^iTOES 

1/1  —  Special  Bulletin  (seed  potato  shipping  rates) 
1/22  —  Spud  Suggestions 

2/5  --  (inother  Good  Bet  (calories  and  vitamins  in  potatoes) 

2/26  --  Plug  Potatoes  —  Any  Variety 

3A;  —  Eat  LIcro  Potatoes 

3/25  —  und  Still  More  Potatoes 

4/15  —  Please  Pass  the  Potatoes 

6/24  —  Eyes  on  the  Potato 


POULTRY 


1/1        Chicken  But  Mot  Every  Sunday 
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PRESSURE  CANI'lERS 

l/l        Pressure  Canncrs  No  Longer  Rationed 
1/22        Getting  An  Early  Start 

PRICES 

4/8       Keep  Those  Prices  Dovm 
PR0CE3SED  FOODS 

2/19  —  Another  "Don't  T/aste  It"  ...  Your  Processed  Food  Expectations 

RAISINS 

2/3  —  Rai  sins  for  Civilians 
RATIONING  PROGR.Ut 

1/1  —  Neither  Too  High  Nor  Too  Lov/ 

Up  and  Down  Thoy  Go 

There'll  Be  Some  Changes  Liade 
1/8  —  Repeat  Performance  (spare  stamp  for  pork) 

I'Jame  and  Address  Please  {on  ra.tion  books) 
1/29        The  Dark  Cloud  —  (points  for  raoat) 

The  Silver  Lining  (brovm  stamps) 
2/12  —  Uhat  0.  Difference  a    Year  Hakes  (fats  and  oils)  • 
2/19  —  Ne  \7  Rationing  'Pvitlimotic  (tokens) 
2/19        Another  Pork  Bonus 
2/26  —  Temporary  Changes 
2/26        Correction  in  2/l9  token  story 

3/4        Thank  Heme  Canners  for  Reduced  Vegetable  Point  Values 
3/4        Sweet  Story 
3/3  —  Fat  Ne^js 

3/18  —  Play  Fair  and  Square  with  Tokens 

4/1  —  The  Long  View 

4/1  —  Ration  Ritlxmetic 

4/8  —  Keep  Those  Prices  Down 

4/15  —  Heavier  Food  Rations  for  Heavy  Industry 
4/29  —  Ration  Reminders 

4/29  —  It's  Spring  Housecleaning  Time  for  Grocers  (blue  points) 
5/6        Ours  to  Reason  V7hy  (the  \/hy  for  lifting  meat  ration  points) 

RECIPES' 

6/3  —  Our  Nutritionist  Suggests  (recipes  using  plentiful  foods) 
RECIPE -I' 'lEI'PJ  CONITCST 

2/3  —  Victorjr  Rccipe-i'Ienu  Contest  '         '  - 

RESTAURANTS  ... 


1/15  - 


-  Eatinp  Out  Versus  Eating  In 
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RICE 

2/12       Rice  tUlocation 
ROLLED  Ot-TS 

4/22  —  Mairzy  Doats  Still  a  Good  Tune 
SAUERKRAUT 

1/29  —  Ilaking  Plans  for  the  Cabbage  Crop 
2/12  —  Cabbage  By  the  Carload 
2/19  —  Cabbage  Stowaway 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  FR0GR;JI 

1/15  —  Step  Right  Up  Folks 

1/22  —  More  Food  For  School  Lunches 

3/11  —  Success  Stor]'' 

SEEDS 

1/15  —  Victory  Gardens  the  ''Vorld  Around 

4/15  —  Seed  'Visdom 

6/24  —  A  Plot  Against  the  Lneray 

SOYA  PRODUCTS 

2/19  —  There's  Gold  in  Them  Thar  Hills  (soybeans) 

3/11  —  Nothing  But  the  Best  (cookery  experiments  at  Boltsville) 

4/22        Give  Soya  liace.roni  a  Break 

SFSCIciL  C0?::M0DITI53  BRAL^CH 

3/11  —  Turtle  Talk 

SPICES 

1/8  —  Another  Use  for  Grapefruit  juice 
3/11       Spicy  Conversation 
5/18        Spicy  Survey 

SPINICH 

5/27  —  Spinach  Squibs 

SUG/Jl 

2/26  —  Spooning  Out  the  Sugar 
3/4       Sweet  Story 

3/25  —      S\/eet  Story  for  Home  Canners 

5/13  —  Sugar  in  Battle  Dress  (reasons  for  sugar  rationing — sugar 

story  since  19''-2) 
5/20  --  Changes  in  Canning  Sugar  .       '  - 
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STOT  POTaTOBS 

2/5  --  Another  Good  Bet  (calorics  and  vitamins  in  sweet  potatoes) 
TANgERI^ES 

4/1  —  Long  and  Cool 

TEA. 

1/8       Tea  For  You  (1944  supplies) 
THISTLE  roup 

5/27  —  Thistle  Soup  For  Dinner  (in  Greece) 
TIN  SzlLVAGE 

3/18  —  Stop. . .Think. o .Save 
TOM/iTOES 

6/3  —  See  i-ibout  Your  Vitamin  G 
TRANSPORTOTON 

1/1  —  Special  Bulletin  (seed  potato  shipping  rates) 
TURTLES 

3/11  —  Turtle  Talk 
UNRATIQNSD  FOODS 

1/29  ~  Coming  Up 
U  N  N  R  A. 

6/10  —  Post  Invasion  Task  Force  —  UlRRli 
VICTORY  FfiRIi  VOLU^ITEERS 

2/26  —  Top  D  ressing  for  Crop  Corps  (uniforms) 
VICTORY  FOOD  SELECTIONS 

2/26  —  Victory  Food  Selection  (cabbage) 

VICTORY  GkRDENS 

1/15  —  Vict  ory  Gardens  the  T/orld  iiround 

3/11  —  A  Seod  in  the  Mind  is  Food  on  the  Table  , 

4/22  --  Victory  Gardens  Need  Pushing 

5/1^  —  Did  You  Keep  a  Garder?  Diary  Last  Year?; 


0 
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2/5  —  Vitamin  u  allocations 

6/3  —  See  /i.bout  Your  Vitamin  C  (tomatoes) 

6/10       Bushes  of  Vitamins  (buffalo  berries) 


T7HALE 


3/18  —  k  'Tlialc  of  a  Fish  Story  (using  v/hale  meat) 

2/26        Top  Dressing  for  Crop  Corps 
5/20  —  Women's  Land  /irny  1944 

YE.vST 

1/15        Civilian  Yeast  Supplies  are  Raised 


